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Factors Necessary to Determine 
a Just and Reasonable Wage 


NDER the transportation act, the Railroad Labor 

Board, in determining what is a just and reasonable 
wage, is directed to take into consideration the following 
_ seven factors: 

1. The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries. ~ 

2. The relation between wages and the cost of living. 

3. The hazards of employment. 

4. The training and skill required. 

5. The degree of responsibility. 

6. The character and regularity of the employment, and 

7. Inequalities of increases in wages or treatment, the 
result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

Of these, the last five relate primarily to the condi- 
tions of railway employment, while the first two repre- 
sent between them quite different bases for determining 
wages in any industry. When results derived from 
them do not coincide, greater weight must be given 
either to one plan or the other. How and to what 
extent to do this was the problem which faced the Labor 
Board in its decision on the question of the wages of 
the maintenance of way men this week. Both factors 
were considered by the board, which wisely declares it 

lays greater stress on the first basis or that of the 

scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries. Its decision also points out that an increase 
of 2 cents in the wages of the trackmen is thereby 
warranted, whereas under the cost of living plan there 
would be no increase because there had been no increase 
in the cost of living. 

_ After all, the law of supply and demand is the one 
which practically will have to be controlling in any 
rising wage market, whether a company or labor board 
wishes to consider it or not. If men can secure higher 
wages elsewhere than in the case under arbitration, they 
will not stay on their old jobs simply because figures 
can be produced to show that they are receiving a 
_ “living wage.” The law of supply and demand is also 

very much simpler to apply. Evidence varies as to the 
most fundamental facts of the cost of living method, 
_ namely, the average number of dependents and the aver- 
- age number of workers in a family, and a still greater 
_ problem is to decide the standard of living and the cost 
of it. One housekeeper can live well and save on a 
sum which would not be sufficient for bare living to 
another. 
It is indeed well that the United States Labor Board 
had the conviction and courage to explode the appealing 
_ theory that the “cost of living’ should be considered as 
a main factor in establishing wages before the hold 
of this theory upon industry should become any more 
- firm. The weakness of this method is demonstrated by 
_ the efforts of labor so to increase the standard of living 
that wages should continue to climb despite the down- 
4 ward trend of prices of necessities. If the living-wage 
_plan were sound it would have carried wages down just 


as it carried them up, and labor’s experts would not 
have had to devise new standards of living to counter- 
act natural laws. The standard of living should im- 
prove, to be sure, but not so rapidly as to wreck the 
industry in the process. 

Incidentally, the increase in wages of the trackmen 
granted in Chicago and the increase in the steel wages 
made last summer call attention again to the growing 
scarcity in the labor market, particularly in the class 
called “common labor.” In the past the greater part 
of the supply in the country of this class of labor has 
come from immigrants, particularly in recent years 
from Italy and other southern European nations. This 
supply has been largely cut off, owing to the present 
immigration law, and with the present increased busi- 
ness activity the lack of men to do unskilled work will 
seriously hamper industrial expansion hoped for in the 
early future. This does not mean that there need be 
a return to the old immigration limitations, which were 
largely educational. Some change, however, should be 
made to admit those who are able, by their entrance, to 
increase the national wealth as well as the opportunities 
for those in this country to serve in more skilled 
positions. 


The Rotary Converter 
Must Look to Its Laurels 


URING thirty years, more or less, in the con- 
version of low-frequency alternating current to 
low-voltage direct current, the rotary converter has 
come gradually almost to monopolize the electric rail- 
way power field. It is a wonderful machine in its 
operation and has reached a high degree of perfection 
within its range of possibilities. Even at a frequency 
as high as sixty cycles and a d.c. voltage of more than 
1,000 it performs well. The motor-generator, however, 
is still required to supplement it in high-voltage railway 
work, notably in railroad electrification, but the motor- 
generator has gradually retired from what has come to 
be recognized as the legitimate field of the “rotary.” 
While the rotary converter has been pursuing the 
even tenor of its way inventors have been endeavoring 
to produce a “static” converter with a view to eliminat- 
ing the commutator and the bearings. The mercury- 
vapor converter has seemed the most promising 
possibility. This device has come into use for arc- 
lighting circuits and has been used for railway purposes 
also. The 5,000-volt experimental railway distribution 
installed on the Michigan Railway by the Westinghouse 
company in 1915 utilized this type of converter, it being 
well adapted to high-voltage work. The same company 
had used it on an experimental] locomotive operated on 
the New Canaan branch of the New Haven Railroad 
during the preceding year. 
Abroad the vapor converter is making real progress. 
Within the past few years it has been adopted by a 
number of tramways on the Continent and quite recently 
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in Great Britain. Its present status was described in 
an extensive paper read at the Brussels meeting of the 
Union Internationale de Tramways early last month. 
The extent of its use will come as a surprise to many, 
and this use is in reality more extensive than the num- 
ber and kilowatt capacity of installations will indicate 
to Americans because the power requirements of for- 
eign tramways are relatively less than those of this 
country. The rotary converter has a real rival in the 
mercury device, which has noiselessness and simplicity, 
besides its non-rotative quality, to recommend it. 

There has also appeared recently on the horizon a 
new possible rival of the “rotary” in the form of the 
high-power vacuum tube. The immediate field for this 
is in radio transmission, but there appears to be no 
limit to its ability to transform power from alternating 
to direct-current form. Its progress will be watched 
with interest, to put the case mildly. 

All of this does not mean that present substation ap- 
paratus is going to be “scrapped” in the near future. 
There is a certain engineering appeal in a reliable piece 
of apparatus like the rotary converter. Its place in the 
electric railway field is being made more secure by the 
application of automatic control. In its favor also is 
a certain prejudice against what might be termed non- 
dynamic devices for power transformation. The mercury- 
vapor converter was invented many years ago and is still 
used to a comparatively small extent. The vacuum tube 
is in the future as far as large power is concerned, but 
its application to railway work, if it is applicable at all, 
is likely to be much more rapid than that of the mercury 
arc rectifier has been. 


Pittsburgh Security Holders 
Successfully Placated 


NLY a week ago three questions intervened and 

threatened to delay the reorganization of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. Two of these had to do with financing 
and the third with the matter of the acceptance of the 
franchise conditions by the municipalities through 
which the road runs. All of them have now apparently 
been removed. A local financial institution has agreed 
to underwrite a new issue of securities to the amount 
of $5,000,000, and the holders of underlying liens have 
relented, as it were, and no longer insist that in the 
reorganization the priority of their liens remain un- 
disturbed and that the Philadelphia Company act as 
guarantor of them. As a result the reorganization will 
proceed with one bond covering all the properties as 
a first lien and general refunding mortgage into which 
all the present mortgage securities will be merged on an 
equal basis as regards security, even if not ratably. 

To Pittsburgh all this is big news. It is also big 
news elsewhere than in Pittsburgh. It shows a growing 
appreciation on the part of security holders of the 
fallacy of too stout insistence upon mortgage rights 
where such insistence may mean disintegration of a 
system and destruction of earning power that inheres 
in the operation of the system as a whole. The same 
spirit now shown in the Pittsburgh case was manifested 
in somewhat different form when the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway stockholders agreed to accept a scaling 
down of their lease guarantees as part of the program 
to save the Interborough. The same spirit has also 
been shown in the New Orleans reorganization. It is a 
manifestation that would appear to augur well for the 
impending reorganizations in St. Louis and Brooklyn. 


Only Through Co-operation Can the 
Track Paving Question Be Settled 


HAT municipal and electric railway engineers can 
discuss a mooted question without coming to blows 

was amply proved by the conference on street railway 
track paving held in Philadelphia recently under the 
auspices of the Engineers’ Club of that city. There 
were three sessions of this conference, each filled with 
animated discussions of this one topic. There was thus 
ample opportunity to cover all disputable points in de- 
tail, and the men who attended the conference and who 
sent in written contributions to the discussions were in 
a position to bring out the vital topics because they were 
talking about their every-day experiences. While of 
course each side presented the argument from its own 
point of view, each was obliged to see the case from 
the other side. There was real evidence of a disposition 
to fairness, which is to be expected from engineers and 
is necessary to a solution of an engineering problem. 

The Philadelphia conference emphasizes the fact that 
the design of electric railway track structure and the 
design of street paving have gone along side by side 
and very rapidly in recent years. There has been some 
co-ordination between them, but not enough. This is 
evidenced by the disagreement as to details which still 
persists. Obviously, as electric railways have in most 
cases been required to maintain the paving in the track 
area, their engineers have tried so to design the track 
structure as to minimize the maintenance cost and at the 
same time allow for a maximum salvage at such time 
as complete reconstruction becomes necessary. Munici- 
palities have naturally concerned themselves principally 
with the paving outside of the track areas. Thus in the 
same street contiguous strips of paving are kept up by 
different interests, and peace can only prevail when 
there is close co-operation between them. While it is 
true that a track is an entity in itself it must also be 
recognized that in the street it is essentially a part of 
the paving. The whole must therefore be considered as 
an engineering unit whether it is viewed from the side 
of the highway engineer or the way engineer. 

Forward-looking municipalities recognize the essen- 
tiality of street railway service and, therefore, the 
necessity for tracks in the streets. To the extent to 
which the city governments represent the thinking ele- 
ment of the population they are inclined to be square 
in connection with these tracks. The utilities, on their 
side, admit that tracks complicate the paving prob- 
lem, but insist that, when the traffic which they handle 
is considered, they do not cause more street expense 
than is warranted by the taxes they pay. They are 
gradually convincing city governments that their enor- 
mous paving tax on top of the general tax is inequitable. 

However, entirely aside from tne question of tax hur- 
dens, which will in due course be properly adjusted, 
there remains the problem of proper adjustment of 
track and paving design to yield the minimum over-all 
maintenance expense. This exists whether the munici- 
pality and the railway pave their respective strips as 
at present or whether the city paves the entire street 
area. The engineers are the men who best understand 
the situation. If they will get together and determine 
the proper paving for any given case, their ideas will 
have much weight with their respective superiors. The 
Philadelphia conference is a move in the right direction. 
Another is the action of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements in opening its membership to 
utility engineers, 
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Excavating Track in Chunks with a Derrick 


Methods Adopted in Removing Old Track and Type of Construction Used for New Track in Connection 
with Reconstruction of Surface Tracks in Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Solid Concrete 
Construction with Steel Ties and Granite Block Pavement Was Replaced with 
Wood Tie Construction and Sheet Asphalt Pavement 


By R. C. Cram 


Engineer of Surface Roadway, Brooklyn Rapid Transit System 


Company in Fulton Street, between Court Square 

f and Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., probably 
earry about as heavy car traffic as will be found in any 
one part of the country, as the traffic schedules call for 
the passage of 2,400 cars per day over each track. 
Meanwhile, vehicular and pedestrian traffic is particu- 
larly heavy. <A description of some of the problems 
which were met in connection with the reconstruction of 
these tracks under such heavy operating conditions 
should be of some interest. 

The old tracks were laid in 1908 some time after the 
construction in this territory of the rapid transit sub- 
way under Fulton Street. The tracks were laid in 
backfill about 18 in. in depth between the top of the roof 
of the subway and the sub-grade for the ties. The 
tracks were built of what is known as solid concrete 
construction using Carnegie steel ties, Type M, 7 ft. 6 
in. long, spaced 3 ft. on centers with B. S. Co. 7-in. 
grooved girder rail, Section 112-284, the rail having been 
designed and rolled especially for the company. This 
form of construction is shown in one of the illustrations. 

The joints were originally of the special riveted type 
which had-scme use in Brooklyn for a short period. This 
consisted of 3-in. x 44-in. x 294-in. bars riveted directly 
to the rail webs and held in place by sixteen rivets, eight, 
in each rail end. These bars, as will be noted in one of 
the illustrations, did not provide for any bearing on the 
base or under side of the head of the rail, and the joints 
were so installed that a steel tie came immediately under 
the center of the joints. 

When the rail was removed, there was still perhaps 
two years wear left in the head, but the groove had 
been so badly cut by the wheel flanges that it was break- 
ing down. Meanwhile for the past five years there 
had been excessive expense due to replacements of the 
riveted joints, which had failed to stand up under heavy 
traffic conditions imposed. These conditions were 
primarily responsible for the track removal. The 
grouted granite block pavement had withstood the 


Te: surface tracks of the Brooklyn City Railroad 


_ traffic in remarkably good shape and probably would 


have continued to do so for a long time to come. It 
was found that the renewal of the track was desirable in 


order to eliminate the excessive maintenance expense 


which the records showed. There were about 4,400 ft. 
of single track involved in the reconstruction work. 


HEAVY DAYTIME TRAFFIC COMPLICATED 
RECONSTRUCTION WoRK 


The vehicular and car traffic conditions were such that 
all of the work had to be done during the night, because 
during the day the rush-hour traffic is much prolonged 
and daytime rerouting of cars could not readily be ac- 
complished with any degree of satisfaction to the riding 
public. The highway and police regulations also made 


inadvisable any attempt to do daytime work of this 
nature in this street, which is the main thoroughfare in 
the principal downtown shopping district, and these 
tracks form the “neck of the bottle” through which all 
cars must pass in order to reach New York via Brooklyn 
Bridge. All of the operations consequently were carried 
on between the hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m., with an hour 
off for the men for lunch at midnight. It was required 
that new track be laid ready for traffic in the morning in 
place of the old track which was removed, so that regu- 
lar service could be maintained without any interrup- 
tion during daylight hours. During the above hours, 
car traffic fortunately could be diverted from both 
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SECTION OF TRACK REMOVED FROM FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 


tracks without serious inconvenience to the public. 
Before the work was started, the public was notified of 
the diversion by car cards and by posters placed upon 
the elevated railroad columns along the street. 

The principal difficulties in the work which natu- 
rally controlled its progress were the excavation of 
the grouted granite pavement and the removal of the 
old solid concrete track construction. Air-operated 
cutting tools and drills were used for cutting the sheet 
asphalt outside of the rails and for spotting holes in the 
concrete preliminary to the removal of the track struc- 
ture proper. The air drills were used to break the con- 
crete into sizes convenient for handling, which required 
a row of holes on the 2-ft. line outside the outside rails, 
together with a row of holes on the center of the devil 
strip. After these holes had been made, the drills were 
concentrated upon the concrete base in order to break 
it up. After the first night or two this procedure was 
found to be very slow, and steps were taken toward 
speeding the work. 

At first, in the course of the removal of the concrete, 
jack holes were made and ordinary 15-ton track jacks 
were used partially to lift the tracks in order to permit 
manual separation of ties from the concrete. The rails 
had previously been cut by the acetylene cutting torches. 

It was soon found that the work accomplished with 
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Reconstructing a Piece of Heavily Traveled 
Track in Brooklyn, N. Y ; 


_No. 1. Air drill cutting cross trench in concrete between steel 
ties, acetylene torch cutting rz ls. 

No. 2. Cross trenches finished; rails cut im ediately above 
trenches. 

No. 3. Crane loosening a complete section of track from ad- 
jacent section, preparatory to loading. 

No. 4. Loading a section of complete track, with solid concrete 
foundation, upon the crane car, 


No, 5. Sub-grade is nearly ready to receive new ties when old 
track is removed. 

No. 6. One track laid ready for concrete. 
ready for asphalt pavement. 

No. 7. Sheet asphalt laid in one track, in direct contact with 
association standard 7-in, rder grooved rails. Puzzle, find the 
cast-weld joint, 
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_ the use of ordinary track jacks was quite limited; there- 

fore to secure increased production a number of 25-ton 
geared jacks were substituted. Two of these jacks with 
two men each, or a total of four men, accomplished as 
much work in a shorter space of time than did four 
ordinary track jacks with sixteen men. Even with this 
improvement in the method of breaking up and removing 
the concrete there was still some congestion and delay 
to actual laying of new track. This was caused by the 
time required manually to remove the concrete and 
either to load it upon work cars or place it temporarily 


upon the roadway for later loading; this in turn delayed=. 
“ment was installed by the company’s asphalt paving con- 


the preparation of the roadbed for the new track. 

The accompanying views clearly show how the excava- 
tion work was finally conducted, so that with a force of 
about half the men originally engaged upon removal 
- of old trackwork proper, it was found possible to remove 
and Jay three times as much track nightly as was done 
during the first few nights before the final removal 
method was in working order. This method ultimately 
resolved itself into the following procedure:. 


PROCEDURE AS DETERMINED BY E PERIENCE 


The air drills spotted holes on the 2-ft. line about 18 
in. apart, and also made holes, as previously mentioned, 
on the center line of the devil strip at a similar spacing. 
Cross trenches in the concrete were then cut with the 
air drills, spaced about 9 ft. apart in order to include 
three steel ties. A jack hole was also made in the con- 
erete in the devil strip at a steel tie about midway 
between the cross trenches. The rails were cut with the 
torches immediately above the cross trenches in the 
concrete. One geared jack was then placed in the jack 
hole, and the action of this jack was sufficient to loosen 
the entire mass over the sub-grade and to break the 
bond of the concrete between holes. The entire section 
of the first track removed was raised up by the jack 
sufficiently to permit the attachment of chains thereto, 
and a Brownhoist derrick then lifted the entire section 
from the street to the platform of the derrick car. 
After a certain number of these sections had accumu- 
lated on the derrick car, they were transported to a 
near-by flat car, upon-which they were reloaded for 
removal. : 

When these work cars were completely loaded they 
were taken to one of the large dumps in an outlying sec- 
tion of the city and the entire mass was then pushed 
overboard by the regular pusher cars which are 
operated on this dump for the purpose of disposing of 
refuse of this kind. It will be seen that there was no 
attempt to salvage the rails or steel ties, as the cost for 
this would balance, if it did not outweigh, the value of 
the salvaged material. 

When a section of the old track had been removed in 
the manner described there was very little grading 
work necessary to prepare the sub-grade to receive the 
new track, although it was found desirable to furnish 
some # in. crushed stone partly as a tamping material 
and partly as a means for filling up occasional excessive 
depths of the Seench to reach the required sub-grade for 
the ties. 

Upon the eae. ae prepared the standard 7-in. 
track construction, which isin current use in Brooklyn, 
was installed. This consists, as will be seen in the 
illustration, of association standard 7-in. 122-lb. grooved 
girder rails laid upon 6-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. heart, rough-sawn 
yellow pine ties spaced 2 ft. on centers and spiked 
thereto with four standard hook-head spikes in each tie; 


standard g-in. x 2-in. x 604-in. double-end tie rods were 
installed on 8-ft. centers. The rails were joined by 
means of standard cast-weld joints laid opposite. 


THE ASPHALT PAVING WAS LAID IN DIRECT 
CONTACT WITH THE RAILS 


Following the installation of the track the concrete 
was installed at the proper level for sheet asphalt pave- 
ment and extended from the base of the tie to a level 
substantially three inches below the tops of the rail 
heads. After the concrete had set a sufficient length of 
time the sheet asphalt wearing surface for the pave- 


tractor and it will be noted, in one of the illustrations, 
that the asphalt was laid in direct contact with the rails, 
both inside and outside thereof. 

In connection with the placing of concrete, consider- 
able time and labor was saved in mixing by having the 
sand and gravel mixed at one of the yards and brought 
to the job in work cars. It was then only necessary to 
provide a chute, by means of which the material was 
transferred from the car to the hopper of the concrete 
mixer, the latter located on one track while the car with 
the concreting materials was on the other track. As 
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SEcTION oF NEW TRACK INSTALLED ON FULTON STREET 


previously noted both tracks were available during the 
night for construction operations, and this feature 
greatly assisted in the performance of the work. 

In connection with the removal of the grouted granite 
block pavement, good use was made of the Clark pave- 
ment plow for breaking up the pavement prior to its 
removal from the street, and advantage was taken of 
the plow toward the latter end of the job for removing 
the pavement in the space between the two tracks by 
means of a special sort of single-tree rigging which 
permitted the plow to be pulled properly by two ears, 
one on each track, and without causing damage to the 
draft rigging. Light for the night work was provided 
for by special five-light incandescent lamp clusters, sus- 
pended overhead from the elevated railroad structure 
which runs through Fulton Street. 


TOTAL MAINTENANCE COST ON THIS TRACK 
EQUALED THE FIRST Cost 


It has been stated that the old track was installed in 
1908. Some interest may attach to the record of the 
maintenance cost up to the time of removal. During 
the first six months of 1922, the sum of $697 had been 
spent upon joint repairs, with the incidental paving cost 
included. A total of $51,217 has been spent in mainte- 
nance during the fourteen years the tracks were in 
service, and of this sum $41,593 was spent upon the 
joints and paving therefor. As the estimated cost of 
the new tracks was $51,050, it will be seen that mainte- 
nance has consumed an amount practically equal to the 
cost of renewal. 

The average annual maintenance cost per foot per 
year has been substantially 89.6 cents. Meanwhile the 
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standard 7-in. tracks, having cast-weld joints and wood- 
tie construction, show an average maintenance cost per 
foot per year of 1034 cents for an average age of seven 
and a half years. 

The Carnegie steel-tie, solid-concrete type was aban- 
doned in favor of the more resilient, wood-tie type. 
The experience with the two types in lines carrying 
the heaviest traffic, combined with carefully kept 
records of maintenance costs for each type, have 
seemed to indicate the wisdom of the selection of 
the resilient type, as fully meeting all requirements of 
most soil and traffic conditions found in Brooklyn. Mean- 
while, there were other considerations which led to the 
conclusion that rebuilding with the standard wood-tie 
construction would be advisable. 


THE SETTLING OF TRACK COMPLICATED 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The question naturally arises as to why it was con- 
sidered necessary completely to rebuild the track, hav- 
ing in mind the presence of the steel tie, concrete con- 
struction. In the first place, the tracks had settled in 
some places from 2 to 3 in. No good way has yet been 
devised to raise to grade tracks built in this manner 
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RIVETED JOINT USED IN OLD FULTON STREET TRACK 


after they have once settled. The means for raising 
might be found in special machinery, but questions as 
to how properly to backfill under the concrete base 
which is designed to be, and in fact was, very irregular 
underneath, and as to keeping the tracks out of service 
long enough to permit such an operation, even if fea- 
sible, seemed to weigh against the attempt. 

The scheme of placing shim plates of proper and vary- 
ing heights upon the steel ties to raise the new rails 
to grade was considered. But the different width of 
rail base ofthe new rail, the necessity for redrilling 
the top flanges of the steel, the incidental fussing with 
removal and replacement of concrete around the steel 
ties all worked against this idea. The worn areas found 
in the tops of the steel ties under the rail bearings in 
the vicinity of the joints would also have made it a 
difficult matter to install wider rail bases on the same 
ties. 

The installation of a deeper rail without the shims did 
not seem advisable, as the varying grade defects could 
not be overcome in this manner and there would still 
have been trouble in redrilling the steel ties. And 
joints, if an attempt had been made to rerail on the old 
steel ties, would also have given trouble either on 7-in. 
or 9-in. rail, as one of the difficulties in maintenance 
has been due to the inability properly to fasten the 
rails to the ties at the joints when replacing joints 
which had failed. Further, the standard cast-weld joint 
could not have been installed without replacing the steel 
ties, which in turn could only have been done with 
several attendant difficulties and at the same time with 
little assurance that adequate support would be provided 
for the joints. 
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Electrification of Austrian Roads 
Planned | 


The Serious Need for Coal, Which Must All Be Purchased 
at High Prices from Other Countries, Is the Controlling 
Factor in the Determination to Change from 
Steam to Electricity 


By Dr. RUDOLPH MOSSMAN 
Secretary Traffic Ministry of Austrian Federal Railways, Vienna 


HILE the new Austria, established upon the ruins 

of the former Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
has 28 per cent of the population of the former mon- 
archy, it has only about 1 per cent of its former coal 
resources. It is therefore necessary to import the 
required supply at high~prices from outside. The 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, formerly a part of the mon- 
archy, is now the main source of coal supply. During 
the first nine months of 1921 the import of coal and 
coke alone amounted to 70 per cent of the total im- 
ports. The import of coal and power fuel represents 
the main liability of the Austrian trade budget. 

One of the most important problems of the Austrian 
Republic is, therefore, to utilize the many existing 
watersheds. It is estimated that the requirement of 
13,000,000 tons annually of imported coal can be reduced 
to 8,000,000. The most urgent request for hydro- 
electric energy was made by the railways, with their 
very difficult mountain roads. 

After careful investigation by a special committee, 
the National Council decided, in July, 1920, on the 
electrification of the. Austrian railways. The plan 
contemplates the electrification of the main line 
Innsbruck-Bregenz-border, including all its branches 
in Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Schwarzach, St. Veit, Spittal, 
Millstatter Lake, Steinach, Irdning, Attnang and 
Puchheim, covering the period to June, 1925. 

For this electrification the law provides 5,096,000,000 
kronen, with provision for securing the capital by 
means of long-term loans. For this work it was ex- 
pected to obtain foreign capital. 

The selection of these lines for electrification was 
due to the topographical character of the country 
through which they run. The land slopes gradually 
from the high Alps in the west in an easterly direction, 
diminishing at the same time the output of possible 
water power plants. Large hydro stations can be 
erected in the west for exclusive railway use, but in 
the east power stations must be built to cover both the 
requirements of the railroads and those of other power 
consumers. Power centers are now being provided in 
the east, with the aid of the best Austrian engineering 
talent, primarily to supply Vienna. These include the 
Styrian, the Upper Austrian and the Viennese water 
power companies. Here, too, are excellent opportu- 
nities for foreign capital. 

In connection with the building activities in the east, 
the electrification of the main line Vienna-Linz-Salzburg 
has already been considered. But the most urgent ne- 
cessity for electrification now is that of the western 
mountainous Alpine roads, with their steep grades, 
many tunnels and large coal requirements. 

Power for these lines will be generated in stations 
built by the Federal Railway Administration at the — 
Spuller Lake, west of Innsbruck, near the Danéfen 
station in Vararlberg, and by means of additions to the 
Rutz power house near Innsbruck. The power supply 
for the lines east of Innsbruck (Worgl), such as the 
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Salzburg-St. Veit-Worgl and the Schwarzach-St. Veit- 
Spittal-Millstatter Lake-Villach, will be furnished from 
the stations in the Stubach valley and on the Mallnitz 
at Obervellach. ~ 

The work on the Spuller Lake development is pro- 
pressing rapidly and is expected to be finished toward 
the end of 1923, so that the electric traction on the line 
Landeck-Bludenz should be possible in the spring of 
1924. The additions to the Rutz plant are expected 
to be finished this fall. 

The power house on the Mallnitz near Obervellach is 
a high pressure plant with a head of over 1,000 ft. It 
will produce 20,000 hp. The station is located directly 
on the railroad. 

The Stubach plant is located between Tauern-Moos- 
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Sections to be electrified later 
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the considerable increases in the prices of material and 
in wages, it was impossible to maintain the planned 
building program to its full extent with the federal 
funds. The activities on the Mallnitz and Stubach power 
stations, in particular, had to be delayed. Effort was 
concentrated on the Spuller Lake and the Rutz work, 
which was well along. Unfortunately, this will delay 
the completion of the electrification program which was 
expected during 1925. 


SUPPORT FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES DESIRED 


As this is written Austria has not taken advantage 
of the granted right to make an electrification loan, 
but will no doubt use the promised, but not yet liqui- 
dated, credits from England, France, Italy and Czecho- 
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boden and Enzingerboden in the Grossglockner region, 
and is fed from an artificial reservoir. This plant will 
be an accumulation and peak load station, and will con- 
tain six 4,000-hp. turbines. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTIVE POWER 


Four different types of electric locomotives will be 
provided under the present program: (1) The heavy 
mountain express type “1C-Cl,” continuous rating 
1,850 hp., with a normal speed of 30 m.p.h. Seven of 
these are being built. (2) The freight type “EK” for 
heavy trains, rated 1,000 hp. at 19 m.p.h. speed. Their 
maximum output will be 2,000 hp. Twenty of these 
are being built. (3) The light express type “101” for 
passenger and freight service, rated 870 hp. at 30 m.p.h. 
speed and a maximum output of 1,500 hp. Each two 
of these may be combined to one double unit to haul 
heavy trains. Twenty of these are being built. (4) 
‘The express type for medium grades, “1D1” or “1B-B1” 
of 1,800-hp. continuous rating and a maximum speed of 
50 m.p.h. 

Due to the depreciation of the Austrian kronen and 


Slovakia in the above-mentioned hydro-electric program, 
The electrification program is to be carried out on a 
sound commercial and economic basis; the excellence of 
Austrian hydraulic and electrical talent and the energy 
of the struggle of the young republic of Austria toward 
economic freedom all lead to the hope that the activities 
of the Austrian Republic will be supported also in 
foreign lands, especially in the United States. 


Forms Part of Congress Records 


HE editorial in the issue of this paper for Sept. 2, 

1922, entitled “The Rio Engineering Congress and 
the American Electric Railway” has been made a part of 
the records of the congress, by vote of the publications 
committee. The editorial pointed out the reasons from 
an engineering standpoint for close relations between 
the electric railway engineers in South America and 
North America, and particularly the interest which 
South American electric railway men should take in the 
efforts being made in North America toward the estab- 
lishment of electric railway standards. 
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tite tepid in Power Facilities and, Rolling... 
Stock Have Brought About Su stantial, 
q "Savings One: Mai Double-Triek ” 
unlap LW Spieet: ‘a ‘Feature" ve fe ook 
' SUNE, ‘907, the’ ee New Hi fave ogg 2 
ford Railroad areas the Torcnston aHTGR Boia 
Street Raihvay,caldinevconsisting) of aboutradsimiles of 


road between, Winsted. and. Torrington, Conn.,.and 1.14 -— 


miles betw veen. the; main line and Highland, Lake. .. Phis, 
property. ig, noyy, owned. by,, the, Connecticut, Company, 
but is. operated. independently, Qf. the rest,of, the, system,, 


‘Antici- 


—TABLE_I—SERVICE_CONDITIONS COMPARED 


Actual pated 
1921 1922 

Distance round trip, Torrington to Winsted, miles........ 22.60 22.60 
Running time—terminal to terminal.................... | hour 45 minutes 
Oa WAY. sheep ees ea tes eee eer hour 1 hour 
1S] 615,502. 11 OF) RAED Mr pny PRE Pree Nes. PK aT ee eh 11.3 15 
Weight of single-truck car (summer), lb...............5- 1'7; O00; 2 eae 
Weight of double-truck car (winter), Ib.................. 37,000 26,000 
Seats per hour one way, Summer.............0.-0 ee ee ee 4 
Seats per hour one-way, winter............ 000000 e ee eun 40 48 
Kulowatt-hours per car-mile. (4. .-¢eie eee cee eens 1.42 2.0 
‘Gar-hours annual ysk, tray sehr lactones onan ed ae eee ener 20,961 20,961 
Car-miles anniially) 2 si8% osha pe ace ot area a eae ee 216,900 216,900 
Inereased ‘speed, per cemtie if vgrseatevsccton he cies t Lid nao aa eter eae 33% 


Deereased running time, per cent. ...........-.0..-00005 


having no physical connection therewith. This property 
had been operating at a deficit, and the possibility of 
abandonment was considered. The improvements de- 
scribed below were made with a view to permitting ser- 
vice to be continued. 

With the property was included a power plant, built 
in 1897, with equipment satisfactory for that time. 
However, the Connecticut Company management real- 
ized that power could be secured more cheaply from a 
modern plant, and arranged to purchase power from 
the Winsted Gas Company, from which it is secured over 
a high-tension line at 22,000 volts, three-phase. 

The substation apparatus installed consists of two 
200-kw. Westinghouse motor-generator sets, with three 


TABLE II—OPERATING EXPENSES COMPARED 


Antici- 
Actual pated 
1921 1922 
Total maintenance of way and structures. ...........++5 $10,030 $10,030 
‘Total maintenance of equipment. ...........-..5-..5 40 5,862 6,507 
‘Total Power, based in both cases on new substation being 
in operation and power purchased at 3 cents per kw.-br 9,240 13,014 
‘Total conducting Ponanon sion, exclusive of wages o 
motormen and conductors. 01... 5.0.0. .s ec csn eens 2,427 2,427 
Annual platform expensese. f.60. 64 = Dolce fea oa eee 23,341 13,625 
Total traffic (credit) .. Fe ROR ee ee Te 166 167 
Total general and miscellaneous. . L ARE aa een 5,216 5,216 
Total operating expenses..........-....0ee ener eee eee $55,950 $50,652 
Decteased operating expenses... <2.5 ses coe seen | Pelee leuh ols 5,298 
Interest and depreciation on new cars (15% of $30,000)... ........ 4,500 
Annual SAVINGS 2553 occcc « s0actecs.dvs)osa bos ep ecatenetene eee arate 


125-kva. transformers. Much of the apparatus is of 
the outdoor type. 

The new equipment cost about $20,000, and energy is 
purchased for 23 cents per kw.-hr. The company 
estimates that, using the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 
1921, as a basis, the cost of energy for the current year 
will be about $10,000. Adding interest at 7 per cent 
and depreciation. at 4 per cent on the new equipment, 
the total cost of energy for the year will be $12,000. 
In 1921 the cost for power was $19,800. As the total 
operating expenses for a year are estimated at $66,000, 
the change mentioned will save the company 11.8 per 
cent of the operating expenses. 

While the rehabilitation of the power supply in this 


casé “is important) ‘the ehange® in® ‘polling 'stocle 18 also a : 
feature.” ‘apRey ‘comparty ‘purchased’ three” double- “truce: } 
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Table Y ig Base Ort the adeutiption® pi Re files | 
and carhours' for OPEN He the Stine Ae" iE | 
19242" On 4he basigCOF HcAlal opéra ing So le or 


1921, a saving of about $800 results in a dition to" 
innova Nepyicdsowied betsool ai insig ae ut 


__ Detailed figures res for operating expense are given in 
Table I] ii, = from which it will be seen that, putting the 
power end of the proposition on an equable basis, the 
increased cost for equipment maintenance and power is 
expected to be more than offset by the decrease in plat- 
form expense. | 

Equipment maintenance is "estimated at 3 cents per | 
car-mile for 1922, which while more than that for 1921, 
is much lower than that for 1920. In making compari- 
sons, therefore, it would seem more reasonable to esti- 
mate a saving rather than a loss in equipment mainte- | 
nance, which would be shown by averaging the figures 
for 1920. and 1921, giving 3.27 cents per car-mile. With 
this change, the equipment item of expense with normal 
expenditures would be about $6,860, or an increase over 
the actual of about $1,000. Allowing for this increase 
in the 1921 expense, the saving by the use of the new 
rolling-stock would be $1,798 instead of the estimate over 
the actual expense of 1921 of $798. This should indicate 
a return on the investment of 6 per cent, without allow- 
ing for any increased patronage which would result from 
better service. 


Commission Has Big Job Done Free 


AVING work done for you without having to pay 

for it is one of the accomplishments of the New 
York Transit Commission, which had a $20,000 steno- 
graphic job done last year without paying one cent for it. | 
Chairman McAneny and Secretary Walker have been 
receiving congratulations over this unusual feat. This — 
is how it happened. A year ago the secretary of the 
commission advertised for bids for making three 
mimeograph copies and twenty printed copies of all 
important hearings. The contract provided that the 
contractor could sell to outsiders copies of the proceed- 
ings at 10 cents a hundred words, the contractor to give 
to the commission a rebate of 7 cents out of the 10 
cents. 

The rebate on the year’s work paid the entire 
cost of the work and left a balance besides, In short 
the General Shorthand Reporting Company, which did 
the job, actually paid for the privilege of doing the work ~ 
for the commission. Jay McNamara, the manager of 
this company, found a sufficiently large number of private 
customers who wanted copies of the commission’s find- 
ings. His customers. became numerous enough so that he 
made money for, the city and probably a little for him- 
self. He explained to the commission that nothing was 
owed him inasmuch as the rebate account exceeded — 
everything charged against the commission. Secretary — 
Walker, in commenting on the work, praised Mr. 
McNamara for his expert service. 
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A Four-Page Résume of the Four-Day Chicago 


A.E.R.A. Convention 


A Tabloid Review of the Important Thought Advanced During the 
Recent Annual Meeting, Designed so that the Busy Executive May Gain 
by Thirty Minutes Reading a Comprehensive Idea of All that Took Place 


that stood out as a major 

interest in the deliberations 
of the American Association, it 
was that of public relations. 
There was a symposium of 
short addresses on it; it was 
largely the theme of several 
addresses, and the principal 
topic, naturally, in the meeting 
of the publicity men who took 
first steps toward the forma- 
tion of their group into a 
public utility division of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. The great im- 
portance of cultivating the good 
will of the public was empha- 
sized all through the conven- 
tion. 

It was brought out that har- 
monious conditions must be 


[: THERE was any one topic 


SO MUCH takes place in the short space 
of four days among the several affiliated 
associations at the annual convention of 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion that it is impossible for one sttending 
the meetings faithfully to comprehend the 
full scope of the proceedings because of the 
several simultaneous sessions. Further- 
more, it requires considerable time to 
acquire an idea of all that took place from 
a study of even the much-condensed 
account published in the Electric Railway 
Journal, for this report. of the recent 
Chicago convention filled 103 pages. The 
verbatim report published by the Associa- 
tion later will run into many hundreds of 
pages. Hence the purpose of what follows 
is to give in the space of four pages an 
extremely brief but comprehensive résumé 
of the important thought advanced and 
business done at the convention in the 
American, Transportation and Traffic, 
Engineering and Accountants’ Associa- 
tions. A summary of the proceedings of 
the Claims Association was published in 
the issue of Oct. 21, page 663, as prepared 
by Retiring President Cecil G. Rice. 


emphasized as an essentia! and 
also effective means of win- 
ning good will. The value of 
the window signs, the poster 
in the carhouse, the pay enve- 
lope stuffer, and other company 
mediums, were extolled as effec- 
tive methods for educating em- 
ployees and public. Company 
publications were also shown 
to be very useful in cementing 
and holding together the com- 
pany, customers and employees. 
Publication of commendations 
for employees in the company 
publication stimulates em- 
ployees to a desire to please 
patrons. A word from a pleased 
customer is the most valuable 
form of advertising a company 
can get. 

Another approach to the 


established between the man 
who puts up his money, the 


people is through the daily story 
of the street cars carried in the 


—Editors. 


man who gives his time and 
effort to running the road, and 
the man who rides and pays money for these services. 
This reciprocal relationship can never exist until public 
relations are on a broad and proper basis. Further- 
more, the operation of public utilities can never be so 
successful as it should be until the situation now com- 
monly existing is changed, whereby a man on the out- 
side looking in on a company’s business has the final 
say in running it. Instead he must be on the inside and 
assume the full responsibility that goes with the job. 
If the man outside thinks he can run the road better than 
you can, and will pay you back what you put into the 
proposition, let him run it. 

This was not an advocacy of municipal ownership, 
but the conclusion of M. C. Brush, formerly a leader in 
the industry, but now out of it and therefore feeling 
free to express his views candidly on the need for the 
public in pursuing regulatory control to be financially 
interested in the outcome of it. 

Keeping local organizations informed of the true 
circumstances with respect to the electric railway was 
cited as an effective approach to better public relations. 
They constitute a means of collective bargaining with 
the people just the same as the union does with 
employees. The value of newspaper advertising was 
emphasized. As to the perplexing question of how much 
money it is good business to spend on advertising, the 
thought was put forth that the average street railway 
can, with advantage to the company and the community 
served, spend 1 per cent of its gross earnings on paid 
advertising. 

Gaining the confidence and co-operation of employees 
and then to reach the public through them was much 


news columns of the press. It 
is vitally important that the 
press publish the facts concerning the electric railways, 
and to this end facts must be supplied. Neglect to make 
provisions for seeing newspaper reporters when they 
call was considered inexcusable. If the executive is too 
busy to meet the reporters regularly himself, he should 
assign to some responsible member of his organization 
the duty of doing so. Editorial expressions are based 
on statements that first appear in the news columns. 
The editor reads his own paper and his competitors’. 
His opinions are formed in the same manner as those 
of the casual reader from the information printed. If 
this information is false, incomplete, confused or biased, 
then the opinions that later will find their way into the 
editorial columns will be fallacious, inadequate, harmful 
in their effects. 

State public utility information committees were 
shown to be very successful in their work of dissemi- 
nating traction information through matter supplied to 
the newspapers. And finally, public speaking was shown 
to be a most effective means of reaching the news pages 
of the newspapers. The rotary clubs, merchants’ asso- 
ciations, etc., are glad to have representatives of electric 
railways come and talk about a subject that interests 
everybody in the community. As a result they come to 
think of the street railway as a personality, and besides 
thus creating a sympathetic understanding, the news- 
papers will print a speech where they would ignore the 
same thoughts sent to them as contributed matter. And 
to get the most value of a talk of this kind, from the 
advertising standpoint, it should be written out in 
advance and given to the newspapers to be released 
when the address is made. 
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In regard to the general business situation, H. A. 
Wheeler, a Chicago banker and formerly president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, said that 
“there is more mcney for investment available now than 
ever before in the United States. There is nothing 
unfavorable in the business situation. The electric rail- 
way business has bridged a period of great.distress and 
has come into easier conditions of operation. But there 
is no assurance of freedom from political interference.” 

Carl D. Jackson, chairman Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, brought out in his address how paving burdens, 
excessive taxes, unregulated competition, and other 
obstacles to the giving of good service are to the detri- 
ment of the rider. He also laid stress on the importance 
of co-operation between regulatory and taxing bodies. 

Hon. Walter W. Warwick, former Comptroller United 
States Treasury, advanced the thought that perhaps the 
best opportunity to secure the large amount of new 
money required by the electric railways each year is to 
go to the plain citizen, the man of small means, who 
went into the investment business in large numbers 
during the war and now is ready to invest money got 
out of government securities, or additional savings, in 
something else. This man is the man for the electric 
railways or any other vital industry that needs new 
money and friends. But this plain citizen wants some- 
thing more than a promise to pay if all goes well. He 
wants first of all to know all about your business, just 
as-he did about the Liberty bonds when he invested in 
them. The railway having won his investment, he will 
stand with you and fight with you as long as he is con- 
vinced that your methods are honest. If you. want to sell 
this plain citizen, it is best to be prepared to talk his 
language. The average financial statement goes over 
his head, and some one who talks plainly will get. his 
support and his money. 


THE CONVENTION THINKING ON THE BUS 


In the course of his address, Mr. Warwick made refer- 
ence to the bus problem and expressed confidence that 
the electric railway is in no danger of displacement. He 
said that electric railways have been, and they will 
remain, our chief means of local transportation. He 
did not expect to see street cars supplanted by buses. 
The latter are efficient for light traffic, but they cannot 
serve mass transportation. The experience in England 
has proved this, he believed. Buses give way to tram- 
ways wherever traffic increases to a point to warrant it. 
He said he doubted if any large American city could 
handle its traffic with buses exclusively; certainly not at 
a reasonable fare. 

Mr. Brush addressed the convention pointedly on this 
subject and reminded the members that they are trans- 
portation men, not merely electric railway men. “You, 
gentlemen, are experts in managing transportation,” he 
said. “You ought not to sit by and let any beggar buy a 
truck .and put some seats in it and go into this business 
as a novice, merely because you say the people have got 
to ride in your cars. The transportation manager 


should not hold any such idea, because it cannot be 


done. Therefore, I want to say that I want to see the 
men whom I have known so well for so many years 
become ‘transportation men’ and undertake successfully 
to furnish that character of transportation which the 
people want and for which they will pay enough to insure 
a fair return on the amount of money invested in the 
business. It is immaterial whether this transportation 
be by airplane, electric bus, perpetual motion machine 
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or anything else. . 


you are expert?” 


The committee on trackless transportation took the | 
position that all of the transportation requirements of | 
any community should be furnished by one agency | 
and that that agency should be the electric railway } 
company. The public has already been convinced to a | 


large extent that this business is a natural monopoly, 


and hence it is the duty of electric railway men, as } 


public servants charged with the responsibility for 


conducting the highway transportation, to study and | 
consider the availability of every feasible unit or } 
The committee | 
also stated that while it recognized that the electric | 
car running on rails is the most reliable and economi- | 
cal method of urban, suburban and interurban travel, | 
especially for mass transportation, there is, however, a | 
field in transportation in which the railless vehicle can | 
furnish service satisfactory -alike in operation and | 
economy. This applies where the traffic is so light that | 
the higher cost per passenger while operating the bus | 
is offset by the relatively high fixed charges per passen- | 


method for furnishhing this service. 


ger which result from the electric railway’s investment 
in tracks. The possibility of utilizing the motor bus or 


trackless trolley should therefore be kept in mind by | 
electric railway operators, the committee admonished, | 


either where they are confronted by the necessity of 


extending transportation service into sections where | 
traffic will be light, or in the economically ‘similar situa- — 


tion of being required to rebuild tracks on a line where 
the traffic is too light to warrant the new track invest- 
ment. In the latter case, the economie procedure might 
be to abandon the track and install bus service. 


. . | do not care whether people ride 
in buses or wheelbarrows, but why permit these parties | 
to come in and undertake to furnish something which | 
you have been trained to do throughout your lives and | 
to embark in competition with your business, in which | 
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In considering the effect of bus service upon the | 
financial situation of the electric railways, the com- — 


mittee concluded that if the services of both means of 
transportation are co-ordinated, the net return of each 
will be: reflected in- the net return of the electric rail- 
way. Part of the new capital required annually in the 


operation of a street railway may well be used in the 


development of trackless service in the field above men- 
tioned. Present investment in the electric railway is 
thereby conserved, the growing demand for service met, 
and the return to the investor stabilized. In addition 
to the function of supplementing street railway service 
at the same rate of fare, there exists in some of the 
larger cities a demand for a transportation service at 
a higher rate of fare which shall insure a seat for every 
passenger. 

A Pacific Coast railway man had found from his 
experience that in addition to whatever benefits may 
be derived from an electric railway company putting 


money into the stage business itself, the greatest benefit © 


is that which comes from co-operation with the inde- 
pendent stage men. In Seattle the railway company 
has adopted the policy of owning the trunk line facili- 
ties, both interurban and stage, and of offering facili- 
ties to independent operators at the various terminals, 
such as ticket facilities, joint advertising of schedules, 
etc. As a result there has been a great use of these 
depots by independent operators who bring in large 
numbers of passengers to the interurban lines. This 
has produced an improvement of 40 per cent in the 
net earnings of the interurban in the past six months. 
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The example thus set by the interurban has meant more 
money for both railway and stages and has generally 
improved the whole transportation situation of the com- 
munity. : é 

The motor vehicle regulatory law developed by a 
committee for proposal as a’ uniform law throughout 
the country suggested the levy of taxes for the use of 
the highways on a ton-mile basis, the rate to be lower 
for pneumatic tired vehicles. It would also require 
liability insurance and a bond conditioned on the pay- 
ment of all fees, taxes and charges due the state. 
Safety of vehicles, twenty-one-year-old drivers, a speed 
limit of 25 m.p.h. for passenger buses and 20 m.p.h. 
for freight trucks would also be required. One 
prominent executive in discussing this proposed uni- 
form law pointed out that any regulation which may 
seem to impose heavy burdens upon the motor carriers 
may some day come back to plague those railways who 
go into the business themselves. 

The committee on valuation reported that the most 
recent decisions uphold “fair value of the property at 
the time of inquiry” as the proper basis for rate mak- 
ing. As a result of the committee study, the associa- 
tion took the position that the yardstick method of 
valuation be employed wherever applicable, that en- 
deavor be made to complete arrangements with the 
National Association of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissioners for a search for broad fundamental 
principles of valuation, and that a study be made of 
price trends and a method worked out by which they may 
be used in determining fair value of the property. 

In the matter of federal taxation the association 
decided on the policy that any sales tax passed by Con- 
gress should follow the example of the French and 
Canadian acts and exempt regulated industries, and 
that it should provide sufficient revenue to enable the 
elimination of the existing surtax and excess profits 
tax on individual and corporate incomes; that on the 
question of the normal income tax the public utilities 
should urge that this should not exceed the present 
rate; that any tax on undistributed earnings of cor- 
porations should be so worded as not to apply to earn- 
ings which are reinvested or held for reinvestment in 
the property within twelve months after the year in 
which they accrued, or which, together with the earn- 
ings distributed, do not exceed say 10 per cent return 
on the value of the property; that in the event the 
sales tax is not passed, an attempt should be made to 
have reduced the very high registers of the surtax on 
personal incomes on the ground that the present regis- 
ters are so confiscatory that they are defeating the 
purpose for which they were created. 

The work of the committee on education urged the 
desirability of co-operation with institutions of learn- 
ing in arranging summer work on electric railway 
properties for students as part of co-operative courses; 
that the supervisory forces on an electric railway be 
given instruction in the fundamental economic prob- 
lems of the industry in general and of the property 
employing them in particular; and that Americaniza- 
tion work be taken up among employees who do not 
speak English; and finally that there should be provi- 
sion for instruction in courtesy to the public. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Accountants’ Association laid particular stress 
upon the wisdom and advantage of using the budget 
system in making expenditures. The need for fore- 
casting revenues and expenditures for the period ahead 
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was considered essential to businesslike and economi- 


cal operation of a railway system. One of the greatest 


activities the Accountants’ Association can follow was 
considered to be to work out a proper system of ac- 
counts for depreciation. The Accountants’ Association, 
in conjunction with the public relations committee o. 
the parent association, is working with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the endeavor to establish 
rroper rules for depreciation. 

The Accountants’ Association heard a very able paper 
which developed- the fundamentals of scientific account- 
ing. It also held a joint meeting with the Engineering 
Association and discussed methods of instituting better 
co-operation between engineering and accounting de- 
partments. 7 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 

The program of the T. & T. Association was an 
epitome of the work of the transportation manager. 
The committee reports and papers discussed the three 
fundamentals of transportation; first, supplying the 
means of transportation service, i.e., the best type of 
car and the best type of platform employee; second, 
providing that the car shall run through the streets 
safely but rapidly; and third, inducing the public to 
patronize the service thus presented. 

Recognizing that the natural tendency of any pro- 
ducer is to view the problem of the best way of selling 
his service rather too much from his own standpoint, 
the association wisely followed the plan of last year 
in asking some one from outside the association to 
talk on this phase of the work. Last year the 
association secured the viewpoint of an _ expert 
salesman, W. L. Goodwin, general manager Society for 
Electrical Development, who argued in favor of the 
establishment of a sales organization on each property. 
This year Edward Hungerford also made some valu- 
able suggestions. His points related primarily to 
publicity and public relations, and may be summarized 
by the advice to make the goods for sale attractive, 
even to the point of meeting the prejudices of the pur- 
chaser if they are not too unreasonable. In other 
words, if the purchaser thinks more about the shape 
and color of the package in which the goods are sup- 
plied, as, for example, if he wants tickets sold in 
advance, it is good policy to accommodate him, even if 
no actual reduction in fare is made. Other valuable 
suggestions were made in the report of the committee 
on merchandising transportation, and then the meet- 
ing ended with the round table on the weekly pass. The 
most striking feature of this discussion was the satis- 
factory results noticed on each property using the pass. 

The report and discussion on traffic regulations em- 
phasized the revolution effected in street movement and 
occupancy. by the general use of automobiles. This 
change comes in part from the large number of vehicles 
moving on the streets, but in still greater degree from 
the street congestion produced by parking of vehicles. 
This latter point was particularly emphasized by Lieut. 
John Martin of the Chicago Police Department, who 
unreservedly declared that the present Chicago ordi- 
nance which prohibits parking in the Loop district be- 
tween 7 and 10 a.m. and 4 and 7 p.m. is not sufficient. 
Prohibition of all parking in this district, in his opinion, 
will greatly simplify the traffic problem. He admitted 
that this is difficult to bring about because merchants 
seem to have the idea that their business would be 
interfered with, but actually an unobstructed front 
before a store is far better from a business point of 
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view for the proprietor, and vehicles should simply be 
permitted to load or unload passengers or merchandise. 
An ordinance permitting parking for even a limited 
time within the business district is inadequate. 

The safety discussion consisted largely of testimony 
to the necessity of safety measures in modern railroad- 
ing. The extended campaign conducted by the chairman 
of the safety committee, including an elaborate exhibit, 
and the addresses on safety before the other associations 
impressed this idea firmly on the delegates. 

Car design was considered and it elicited much inter- 
est. The discussion showed that the turnstile car is 
one of the live developments in one-man car design at 
present, though all managers are not united in its 
favor, and that the Chicago automatic exit door is a 
very likely development in future one-man cars. 

The discussion on personnel and training of trans- 
portation employees centered around the report of the 
committee on that subject which is opening up a new 
vista on this phase of the subject. It developed the fact 
that the Market Street Railway had been applying spe- 
cial tests to motormen for a year or more, which devel- 
oped some very interesting practical data as to the worth 
of some of the suggested schemes of determining good 
and poor men. A paper by a Baltimore doctor demon- 
strated the scientific possibilities of studies along these 
lines. The convention concluded with an “interurban 
hour,” which was considerably longer than an hour 
and proved as useful to interurban men as any previous 
session of the association. Perhaps the most interesting 
part was the description of the bus situation in Cali- 
fornia, where the largest electric railways are installing 
motor bus lines. 


THE ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION’S WORK 


At the Chicago meeting, possibly even more than 
usual, the Engineering Association convention was the 
fruition of a strenuous year of committee work. Reports 
of committees containing nearly 500 pages had been 
distributed generally to the membership in time for 
inspection, if not for assimilation in advance of the 
meeting. The educational value, along engineering 
lines, of the reports and discussions was great. The 
decision of the association to put the Engineering 
Manual into really convenient form for use was. note- 
worthy. At reasonably frequent intervals the members 
will now have up-to-date Manuals without the almost 
impcssible task of keeping their loose leaf copies revised. 

The specifications contained in the Manual were much 
enriched this year, particularly by the work of the com- 
mittee on way matters. The committee’s specifications 
for standard frogs and car-clearance easements, loca- 
tions of tongue switches at crossovers and turnouts, and 
sundry track materials received unanimous approval. 

The Chicago meeting would have been worth while if 
only as the occasion for inaugurating the much-heralded 
rail-joint tests. The American Association showed its 
confidence in its engineering auxiliary by voting to put 
$10,000 into engineering research. This sets a prece- 
dent, and if the engineers can demonstrate that money 
invested in this way will bring a satisfactory return to 
the investors, they will have paved the way for other 
much-needed research in the future. 

Closely related to this work on rail joints was the 
discussion at the joint session of the American Welding 
Society and the Engineering Association. The industry 
is going to benefit by this co-operation, an example 
being the rail-joint tests referred to above, which will 
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be made under the auspices of the American Bureau of 
Welding, a subsidiary of the Welding Society with 
representation from the Engineering Association and 
other interested bodies. 

The engineers showed their common sense in deciding 
to get together on the subject of rail and wheel tread 
contour. As rails and wheels are continually engaged 
in modifying each other’s contour, it would seem that 
the coming joint study of the subject will bring results. 
Heretofore the equipment and way committees have 
been asked to co-operate, but no adequate machinery 
was provided to harmonize conflicting requirements. 
The new joint committee will this year undoubtedly 
have many interesting conferences and ought by next 
fall to get somewhere. In view of the appointment of 
this committee the association decided not to revise the 
wheel contour standards this year. 

The committee on power distribution reported on an 
interesting bit of work, the magnitude of which is likely 
to be overlooked. This committee, in order to bring out 
the essentials of distribution with the aid of automatic 
substations, set for itself a hypothetical installation which 
was made as nearly practical as such a problem can be. 
Then a number of different solutions for the problem 
were found, and the results were tabulated in such a 
way as to permit ready comparison. As the committee 
members had access to all available data on their sub- 
ject, their solutions ought to prove highly suggestive. 
Railway companies would pay a consulting engineering 
firm a large fee for a piece of work like this. Here it 
is had for nothing. They would probably appreciate 
it a great deal better if they paid for it. 

Real progress in the direction of car design stand- 
ardization was indicated in the report of the committee 
on unification in car design. The committee made con- 
crete recommendations as to certain details. The report 
was approved and continuation of the work was voted. 
The work on standardization of shop layouts, done by 
the committee on buildings and structures, also was 
notable. The inclusion in the Manual of suggested lay- 
outs will, it is believed, increase the present tendency 
to more effective arrangement of shop equipment. 

The engineers showed by the work of their com- 
mittees on engineering-accounting, and purchases and 
stores and by the time devoted to these subjecis at the 
meeting that they are vitally concerned with costs. This 
will serve to offset the belief sometimes held that engi- 
neers are likely to overlook the economic phase of their 
activities. 

There was some disappointment in connection with 
the report of the committee on heavy electric traction, 
not entirely unexpected, in the statement that the plan 
of the association for a co-operative committee had not 
met with general approval from other associations. An 
“American committee on electrification” seemed so 
obviously desirable a thing that postponement of its 
realization is unfortunate. Such a committee will, of 
course, be formed in time, and the sooner it is formed 
the less duplication of work will there be in compiling 
information on current practice in this field. 

After careful study of the suggestions made by the 
retiring president, W. G. Gove, last year, the committee 
on reorganization reported that many of Mr. Gove’s 
ideas have been since carried out or are in process of 
being earried out, but that the constitution and by-laws 
of the association provide substantially for its needs. 
This will prove gratifying to those who were active in 
formulating this document many years ago. 
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Paris-Orleans Railway Electrification Is Progressing 


The Large Number of Locomotives Which Have Been 
Ordered for Initial Installation Will Be Largely of French 
Make, but America Will Furnish the Control Equipment 


of electrification, the railroads of France have 

decided to electrify more than 5,000 miles of their 
tracks. The following lines have all made definite plans 
for electrification: The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, 
running to Marseilles, Nice, Monte Carlo and into Italy, 
as well as into the Alps, where heavy grades are en- 
countered; the Midi, operating in the southern part of 
France, and the Paris-Orleans. 

The Paris-Orleans Railway is taking the initial step 
in electrifying approximately 143 route-miles, including 
its main line extending from Paris to Vierzon. The 
trains of the Paris-Orleans leave Paris from Quai 
d’Orsay station, traveling first through one of the most 
densely populated sections of Paris. They then head 
practically southwest for Orleans, a distance of about 
75 miles. En route to Orleans, the road passes through 
Bretigny, from which point a short branch line to Dour- 
dan will be electrified. 

Orleans, a city of more than 70,000 inhabitants and 

located on the River Loire, is the terminal for a large 
number of lines. This city, which is one of the oldest 
in France, is famous for its celebration each year of 
the anniversary of its deliverance from the English by 
Jeanne d’Arc in 1429. 
_ From Orleans the line runs by Nouan and Sabris in 
passing to Vierzon. Vierzon, which is approximately 
128 miles from Paris, is the terminus of the steam- 
engine division which the railroad is now electrifying. 

For operation over this zone and a future extension 
south of Vierzon 200 locomotives will be purchased. 
The orders for the first 120 locomotives have already 
been placed with a group of French manufacturers, 
namely, Compagnie Electro Mecanique, Société Schnei- 
der, Forges et Ateliers de Construction Electriques de 


\ ote careful investigation into the possibilities 


TABLE I—LOCOMOTIVE DIMENSIONS 


RSD ST COMPILES reac ca elnats cies ole Secu te ee ee 41 ft. 5in 
MUNCH EMO ag ee bee eee 36ft. 3in 
ene eee ener Tes eh etm ls e ace pisses hes 9 ft. 10in 
PE SE eda Un pg i ge a 28 ft. 11 in 
Tae Re OE COL os a one oho Oe On ge er 8 ft. 10 in 
Distance between truck center pins........... 00.00 c eee eee es 10ft. Oin 
MPMI NOL MOM WAEEIS 2 cei ie ee tb ce ee eM eee 47} in 
POR IPNCOTOEDOEMMPEN Cor log giv: fa trsisis'us oigeld cv awe eee eee eee Byun 
Jeumont and Compagnie Thomson-Houston, each of 


which will build a portion of the locomotives or equip- 
ment. 

Each locomotive wil] rate approximately 1,400 hp. 
for one hour and approximately 1,200 hp. continuously, 
both ratings being at 1,350 volts direct current. A 
single box cab will be mounted on two 0-4-0 swivel 
trucks, the total weight of locomotive complete being 
approximately 66 tons (132,000 lb.). The mechanical 
parts, however, will be of sufficient strength to permit 
of ballasting to 79.385 tons, without any modification 
other than a change in springs. 

The dimensions of each locomotive are given in 
Table I. 

The specified tractive efforts for these locomotives are 
given in Table II, these being with a gear ratio of 21 
to 62 and wheels of 474-in. diameter. Each axle will be 


driven by a series-type, 1,500-volt, four-pole motor 
rated at 300 hp. continuously at 1,350 volts and 350 hp.. 
for one hour at’ 1,350 volts. 


DETAILS OF THE CONTROL 


The complete control equipment will be built by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
its plant at East Pittsburgh, Pa., which furnishes the 
following information regarding the details: 

The locomotives are designed for double-end control, 


AT LEerr, ONE OF THE UNIT SWITCHES WHICH HELP MAKE UP THE: 
COMPLETE CONTROL SwitcH GROUP. AT RIGHT, MASTER 
CONTROLLER WITH COVER REMOVED, ARRANGED 
FoR LEFT-HAND DRIVE 


multiple-unit operation and are governed through a low- 
voltage battery train line. Westinghouse type-HBF 
electro-pneumatic control, now standard on many of the 
large roads in America, will be used. The main circuit 
diagram of this is shown in the accompanying diagram. 
The motors will be connected first in series, then in 
series-parallel and finally in parallel. Twelve series 
notches, nine series-parallel notches and nine parallel 
points will be provided. The last two notches of each 
combination are field control notches, the field strength 
being reduced by means of inductive shunts as shown. 
Variations in tractive effort from notch to notch must 


TABLE II—SPECIFIED CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORTS 
AND SPEEDS 


Tractive Effort Speed 
in Pounds M.p.h 
15,600) ~ See ee 6.4 Series connections Full field 
1:2; 200) tats eae 8.6 Series connections Min. field 
1536008 iateoetas cee 13.7. Series-parallel connections Full field 
12,200  caasurtscrseig vise vices 17.9  Series-parallel connections Min. field 
15 GOO eon. sani 28.4 Parallel connections Full field 
127200 $e Pe atte aerac 36.8 Parallel connections........ Min. field 


be kept very low on account of the limited strength of 
the car couplings. The circuits are arranged so that 
regenerative control and dynamic braking may be pro- 
vided later with a minimum change, by adding the 
necessary equipment in space left for that purpose. 
None of the locomotives will be provided with regenera- 
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tive control at present, but extensions to the south of 
Vierzon will be over profiles-which will warrant-the use 
of this feature. 

Power is to be received aie through third rail 
shoes or from an overhead wire. It was the purpose 
at first to use a third rail along the entire length of line 
except at stations, crossings, yards and similar points, 
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MAIN CIRCUIT DIAGRAM, ELECTRO-PNRUMATIC CONTROL FOR 
PARIS-ORLEANS LOCOMOTIVE 


but the idea has been modified’ so that the use of the 
overhead conductor will be considerably extended. 

The pantograph trolleys will be of the air-raised, 
gravity-lowered type. A main knife switch will be pro- 
vided for isolating the locomotive circuits from the trol- 
leys and another will disconnect the circuits from the 
third rail shoes. 


BoTH UNIT SWITCHES AND CAM SWITCH GROUPS 
WILL BE USED ; 


The main circuit connections will be made by means 
of unit switches and cam-switch groups, each being 
operated by compressed air at 70 lb. pressure. Use is 
made of cam switch groups only where it is found de- 
sirable to provide a mechanical interlocking of switches 
and where the cam shaft can be arranged for two posi- 
tions only. Where cam groups must have three or more 
operating positions, the difficulty of stopping the cam 
shaft on an intermediate position would introduce a 
complication in the control and reduce its factor of re- 
liability. Unit switches are also preferable for arc- 
breaking service. 

Overload protection is provided by the use of an over- 
load relay for each individual motor circuit and also one 
for the main feed. A ribbon type fuse is placed in the 
circuit of each trolley and one fuse is placed on each 
side of the locomotive connected between the third rail 
shoes on that side and the main knife switch. Provi- 
sion will be made for installing a high-speed line switch 
at a later date, should this be found necessary in order 
further to protect the motors against flashing. 

One master controller will be placed in each end of 
the locomotive, to the left of the locomotive center line, 
with the brake valve to the left of the controller. The 
controller handle extends to the left of the controller 
for operation with the right hand. This arrangement 
is to conform to the standard French system of running 
on the left hand tracks. 
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Each locomotive will be provided with two blowers | 
for motor ventilation and two compressors. The blow- | 
ers will be arranged so that the failure of either will | 
not cut off ventilating air from the motors. Expulsion 
type fuses will be used to protect these circuits. 
control battery will be charged in series with the blower } 
and compressor motors by the use of a battery- tere ee } 
resistor and relay. 


- Ricip Tests Must BE MET BY EQUIPMENT 
BEFORE ACCEPTANCE 


Very complete and thorough tests will be made of 
the various items of equipment both before installation } 
in the locomotive and after the locomotive is complete. | 
Preliminary acceptance of each of the first ten locomo- } 
tives will be given only after it has operated satisfac- | 
torily for a distance of 15,500 miles. The balance of | 
the locomotives will be given preliminary acceptance | 
after operating satisfactorily for a distance of 1,863 
miles. Each breakdown of more than four hours will | 
extend the preliminary acceptance run by 621 miles | 
for every two days or less that the locomotive is out of 
service due to defects. The preliminary acceptance for 
the first ten locomotives, however, will be given within 
three months after their delivery if the necessary mile- 
ages have not been covered by that time. Subsequent | 
locomotives will be given preliminary acceptance at the | 
end of one month if the necessary distance has not 
been covered within that time. 

Final acceptance of each locomotive will be given 
one year from the date of preliminary acceptance pro- 
viding the locomotive has operated a distance of 31,000 | 
miles. If the distance operated has been reduced on ~ 
account of defective construction or design this final 
acceptance will be extended three months if the loco- 
motive has operated more than 21,700 miles and six 
months if less than this distance. All dates, however, 
are based on very reasonable allowances and afford the 
manufacturers every opportunity to fulfill their part of — 
the contract with the minimum of hardship. 

It is expected -that. the first of these locomotives will 
be in operation by Oct. 1, 1923, and that the order will 
be completed by Jan. 1, 1925. This averages approxi- | 
mately four locomotives delivered per month between 
these dates. 

This electrification will be watched with considerable 


CAM SWITCHES FOR PARIS-ORLEANS LOCOMOTIVE CONTROL 


‘interest, for while this division extends over a fairly 


level country and no such tonnages are encountered as © 
are handled in America, the fact that a complete steam 
division is to be electrified insures a direct comparison ~ 
between the operation by steam and electric and many — 
interesting facts are expected to be obtained from this — 
electrification. 


The }) 
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Track in Paved Streets 


At a Meeting at the Engineers’ Club in Philadelphia This Subject 
Was Discussed from the Standpoint of the Design 


N OCT. 9, 1922, there was held 
Or Philadelphia, under the aus- 

pices of the Engineers’ Club of 
that city, a conference on the design and 
construction of streets for street rail- 
way traffic. Engineers from a number 
of cities besides Philadelphia, including 
a number of prominent electric railway 
men, were in attendance. A full report 
of this meeting will appear in due 
course in Engineers & Engineering, the 
publication of the club. 

In opening the meeting John Meigs, 
the chairman, extended the hospitality 
of the club to the visitors present, and 
then read a letter from John A. Griffin, 
city engineer of Los Angeles, Calif. In 
this letter Mr. Griffin explained that in 
Los Angeles it is the practice to install 
double track on streets 11-ft. centers 
and put single track in the center of 
the streets. Headers next to the rail 
have been omitted in paving laid during 
the last three years. Asphalt concrete 
is now used in place of cement concrete. 
In general the railway company main- 
tains the pavement from 2 ft. outside 


-the outside rail on one track to.2 ft. 


outside the outside rail on the other 
track. 

The next speaker was R. C. Cram, 
engineer of surface roadway, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit: System, who spoke on 
track locations. 


TRACK LOCATIONS 


Mr. Cram said that the location of the 
various utilities in the public streets is 
becoming more and more a serious prob- 
lem for the municipal engineer. In the 
large cities the street railway is the 
only one which occupies the surface of 
the streets, the others being under- 
ground. The location of manhole heads 
in the streets complicates the railway’s 
‘special trackwork. At one point in 
Brooklyn there are eleven such heads at 
one intersection. There is a need for 
closer co- operation between municipal 
and utility engineers in regard to loca- 
tion, and many cities are finding it 
desirable to set up special bureaus 
charged with the design and location of 
subsurface structures. 

More consideration might well be 
given to the possibility of constructing 
normal sized sanitary and storm sewers 
in two lines, one at each side of the 
street. The construction of all such 
sub-surface utilities prior to the con- 
struction of street railway tracks of 
permanent character is greatly to be 
desired. Otherwise, there is apt to be 
unnecessary digging up of the streets. 
The sidewalk spaces, also, might be 
more generally used for locating cer- 
tain utilities. There is some objection 
to this from the legal standpoint, but 
on new streets these objections should 
not obtain. 

The central location of railway tracks 


of Streets for Street Railway Traffic 


in streets is considered by all competent 
authorities to be best for cities. On 
w.de thoroughfares parked spaces are 
desirable for the cars. On them better 
car schedules can be maintained and 
operation of cars is quiet. Railways 
can more conveniently maintain parks 
than paving, and the tendency to neg- 
lect the track is less when it is in such 
locations than where pavements must 
be opened for track repairs. Side loca- 
tion of tracks, although found in some 
cases, is not desirable from any stand- 
point. 

Where there are two lines of track in 
the center of the street, a drainage 
problem is presented since the crown or 
cross-section used for streets without 
tracks should not be employed. The 
plan sometimes followed of dropping 
the outside rail to conform to the crown 
is not desirable. It increases paving 
troubles and produces side thrust, with 
consequent wear on track, wheels and 
journals. 

A frequent source of trouble with 
tracks in central locations comes from 
the disturbance of the sub-grade due to 
settlement over cross-trenches made for 
service connections, etc. The railway 
has little control over such trenches, 
and undue expense to the railway on 
account of these trenches can be avoided 
only through the co-operation of 
municipal and utility engineers. 

The influence of street widths upon 
the location of all utilities is marked. 
A minimum of 42 ft. is desirable. On 
the other hand, when roadways reach 
widths of 60 ft. there is temptation to 
owners of trucks to back them up to 
curbs and “hog” the available roadway. 

Whatever the width of the street, the 
track need not form an obstruction. It 
is only when street car traffic is very 
heavy on narrow streets that the rail- 
way use of the street can be said to 
restrict its use in any way. Even then 
the parked automobile is more of a 
nuisance than the street car. 

The next address was on track speci- 
fications by H. H. George, engineer of 
maintenance of way Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J. Mr. George’s 
remarks are abstracted below: 


TRACK SPECIFICATIONS 


Street railway engineers are con- 
fronted with many factors in the deter- 
mination of the type of track construc- 
tion most suitable for the conditions on 
their property. One factor is maximum 
weight of equipment and volume of 
traffic to be carried and another is the 
condition of the soil on which the track 
must be placed, and its ability to sup- 
port the loads. Soil which under 
natural conditions would be unsuitable 
for supporting a track structure may 
sometimes be made entirely satisfac- 
tory by rolling into the soil cinders, 


slag or crushed stone or, in the latter 
case, it may be that the run of the 
crusher will accomplish the best results 
rather than the use of a uniform sized 
ballast. Then again, conditions may be 
such that drainage of some kind or 
another should be resorted to. The 
existence of storm water sewers in the 
streets has a very large effect on the 
conditions of the sub-surface soil in 
many cases. 

The last important factor is that of 
economy, and it is in meeting this re- 
quirement that the engineer is called 
upon to exercise his greatest ingenuity, 
and is largely responsible for the many 
different details of track construction 
in use by electric railway companies in 
this country today. One engineer will 
advocate stone ballast. According to 
his ideas 6 in. of such ballast should 
be placed under each tie. Another 
engineer, while agreeing that stone 
ballast is the proper material to 
use, will say that 4 in. under the tie is 
sufficient. Still another engineer will 
say that just as satisfactory results are 
obtained by the use of gravel, crushed 
slag, or perhaps cinders for this pur- 
pose. Probably all three are obtaining 
satisfactory results, and it is here that 
local conditions play a very important 
part. In one locality crushed stone may 
be scarce, it may have to be hauled a 
long distance, while gravel is obtainable 
locally at a low cost. In the other case 
it may be that good cinders are obtain- 
able whereas neither stone nor gravel 
is to be had at a reasonable cost. Or 
it may be that the natural soil condi- 
tion is such as to make it unnecessary 
to use any other than the natural soil 
for ballast. 

In the matter of ties, some engineers 
specify white oak ties because they can 
still obtain them locally or within a 
reasonable distance of their property. 
But it would be out of the question to 
require every property to use white oak 
for this purpose, for it could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantities at any 
price. There are plenty of other woods 
which answer the purpose for electric 
railway track conditions equally as well 
at considerably less cost. Many other- 
wise inferior classes of woods are made 
entirely suitable for railway ties by the 
use of a proper preservative treatment. 

Tie plates may or may not be neces- 
sary or desirable. This depends entirely 
on the weight to be carried by each tie, 
and the compressive strength of the 
wood at right angles to the fiber. If 
the rail base and the tie at the rail 
bearing point are wide enough to pro- 
vide a bearing area sufficient to keep 
the unit compressive strength within 
the proper working limits and prevent 
excessive cutting during the life of the 
tie, then tie plates are not necessary 
and they only increase the cost. 
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As to the question of rails and joints, 
we are again confronted with a large 
assortment from which to choose. And 
the worst of all is the fact that the rail 
manufacturers are apparently willing 
to continue to make new sections as 
fast as a railway company with suffi- 
cient influence makes a request for one, 
sometimes making that company pay 
for the cost of the new rolls, and some- 
times absorbing this cost in its general 
manufacturing overhead. In many 
cases the differences between rails are 
so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 
Here again weight of equipment, vol- 
ume of traffic, design of wheel treads 
and flanges, as well as details of the 
rest of the track structure must enter 
into the discussion. 

Some street railway engineers advo- 
cate a rigid track structure, that is 
either steel ties encased in concrete or 
some form of concrete beam support, 
while others advocate an elastic or 
resilient supporting structure for their 
rails. I have some very decided views 
on this subject but will not express 
them for it would open up a field for 
extended discussion which has no place 
at a conference of this. kind. 

The point to which I have been 
endeavoring to lead throughout this 
discussion is the impracticability of 
preparing a definite specification for 
street railway track construction which 
is best for all conditions. Neither is it 
desirable to set up two or three types 
as standard and say to the railway 
industry “use this type here, or that 
type there.” Such a specification or 
standard design would work an unnec- 
essary financial hardship on the largest 
percentage of street railway companies 
and would probably not give the best 
results to a great many others who 
were financially able to build in accord- 
ance with it. And not only must econ- 
omy in first cost be considered, but 
economy in subsequent maintenance as 
well. And last, there is still the fact 
to face that track wears out and must 
be replaced and it should be so designed 
as to permit the maximum salvage at 
the time of reconstruction. This is 
equally desirable in the case of pave- 
ment. Thus concrete pavement in the 
track space can be put down at a very 
reasonable figure, and when it is laid, 
it looks fine, but rails have a peculiar 
habit of breaking every once in a while, 
and the joints go bad and the concrete 
has to be taken up, and it is almost 
impossible to make a satisfactory re- 
pair job on concrete work. If a com- 
pany is trying to rebuild, the salvage 
value of concrete is practically nothing. 
As pavement is an item that is apt to 
be frequently disturbed, the cheapest in 
first cost is often the most expensive in 
the long run. 

Standard specifications for the mis- 
cellaneous materials entering into a 
track can and should be prepared, but 
to say that any given combination will 
result in the best track for all condi- 
tions would be about as ridiculous as to 
say that there is one best automobile or 
one best of anything else that is manu- 
factured by assembling a number of 
different units together. A track de- 
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sign that might prove entirely satis- 
factory with one type of pavement 
would probably be far from suitable 
with several others. The experience of 
others is a good guide as to what may 
be expected from any particular type 
of construction, but this experience 
should be determined from careful per- 
sonal observation and not from camou- 
flaged reports. Efforts along this line 
should be directed toward laying 
down the principles which should pref- 
erably be followed for various given 
conditions in order that the best results 
may be expected. 

Mr. George was followed by W. W. 
Wysor, chief engineer United Railways 
& Electric Company of Baltimore, who 
spoke on the design of street railway 
tracks. An abstract follows: 


DESIGN OF STREET RAILWAY TRACKS 


In designing street railway tracks, 
there are so many factors to be con- 
sidered that it is impossible to provide 
specifications that would govern in all 
conditions. Any specifications that are 
prepared, therefore, and which are 
meant to apply to the entire track 
structure, should be only very general 
in character. Once the particular type 
of construction is decided upon, more 
detailed specifications may be prepared; 
but, even then, local conditions must be 
considered, if we are to attain the best 
results from a structural as well as 
financial point of view. Some of the 
conditions that must be taken into 
account in the decision as to the type 
of track to build are: 

Type, weight, etc., of equipment that 
will operate over the track. 

The kind and volume of vehicular 
traffic, other than street cars. 

Nature of underlying soil. 

Other structures in the street. 

Climatic conditions. 

Width of streets and character of 
paving used. 

Character of community served. 

Lastly, but by no means. least, the 
financial condition of the concern re- 
sponsible for the railway. 

Manifestly, the light, cheap construc- 
tion, often found in small towns, would 
not be suitable for a busy metropolitan 
district, nor would the heavy, expensive 
track employed in the congested parts 


of big cities be justified in the country 


village. 

From a strictly railway point of view, 
the ideal type of track would be a tee- 
rail on private right-of-way, but that 
is obviously impossible. In down-town 
areas, the necessity of having the entire 
street available for vehicular traffic of 
all kinds makes it necessary to pave 
over the track area and hence to adopt 
some type of track structure suitable 
for such paving. In outlying districts, 
however, where width of streets will 
permit, it is desirable to maintain the 
track on a private way, with a drive- 
way on each side. This private way 
may be inclosed by a curb, hedge, grass 
plot, row of trees, etc., as the width of 
the street, character of community and 
individual taste may dictate. This type 
of construction permits higher speed, 
makes for greater safety, less noisy 


ments may be made. 
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operation, and is less expensive in first 
cost as well as upkeep. 

On very wide boulevards, where there 
is a large volume of vehicular traffic, 
it may be desirable to enlarge upon this 
plan and provide three driveways by 
separating the tracks, and putting in 
a center driveway for high speed 
vehicles. 

But it is with tracks in paved streets 
that we are principally concerned at 
this time and, in deciding upon a type 
which will meet the particular require- 
ments, we should consider not only the 
first cost, but the cost of maintenance 
and replacement and the ease and fa- 
cility with which repairs and replace- 
Perhaps the ideal 
track would be one built along the 
highly scientific lines of the Deacon’s 
masterpiece, the wonderful “One Horse 
Shay,” where all parts were equally 
good and where a breakdown of one 
part before another was impossible; 
but it would be very embarrassing to 
have the tracks crumble to pieces about 
5:30 some busy afternoon. 

Let us now consider the influences 
which cause track to break down or 
wear out: 

1. The wear and tear of the cars 
themselves. 

2. The wear and tear of other street 
traffic. 

3. The presence of other structures 
in the street, which necessitates the fre- 
quent tearing up of the paving, thus 
impairing the track foundation. 

4. Climatic and weather conditions. 

5. Presence in the soil of substances 
which cause chemical, electrolytic or 
other destructive effects. 

That portion of the track structure 
which directly receives the wear of cars 
and vehicles is the rail and, assuming 
that we have chosen wisely and well in 
selecting the other materials that go 
to. make up the entire track structure, 
the life of the track is determined by 
the rail. Therefore, we should select 
a rail which will give maximum life, 
as well as meet satisfactorily the local 
conditions. The rail should be heavy 
and stiff enough to withstand the 
shock of traffic without undue bending 
or vibration. Opinions vary greatly on 
the best type of rail, but, probably, all 
will agree that what might be required 
for one place would be unnecessarily 
expensive for some other location; or 
that, where a so-called “girder” rail 
may be desirable in some streets, in 
others a tee-rail will answer every re- 
quirement equally as well and, at the 
same time, be more economical and 
more satisfactory from an operating 
point of view. 

For main streets, where improved 
paving is used, or for heavy traffic, 
where there may be unimproved pay- 
ing, the writer believes in heavy rail of 
whatever type, and that the compara- 
tively small added cost of a heavy over 
a light rail is more than justified in the 
longer life thus given to the track. 

That engineers differ on the design 
of rail or that local conditions require 
different treatment is attested by the 
large number of sections that have been 
rolled and still others that are being 
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service in paved streets, and their— 


attention has been turned toward some 
way of welding rails together, so sb to, 
as far a 

There Lean eae four 
well developed types of welded rail 
joints, all of which have met with con- 
siderable success. Railway engineers, 
however, are not content with the prog- 
ress that has been made in the art of 
welding rails together and are continu- 
ally seeking how they may improve 
upon the present methods or discover 
new methods. This is a very live sub- 
ject before the American Electric Rail- 
ways Engineering Association. 

Having selected the rail, it should be 
laid upon a foundation that will prop- 
erly support it throughout its life. Here, 
again, local conditions make it impos- 
sible to lay down any specific rules to 
govern all cases. Attempts have been 
made to eliminate the ties and support 
the rails directly on concrete beams or 
slabs, but none of these has proved suc- 
cessful. The usual practice is to sup- 
port the rails on cross ties of wood or 
steel, laid on ballast of some sort, or, 
in some cases, on the natural soil where 
it is of such character as to justify this 
procedure. The ties should be of such 
quality that they will not decay during 
the life of the rail and of sufficient size 
and density to prevent the rail cutting 
into them seriously. They may be 
assisted in this last respect by the use 
of tie plates. 
ties should be of sufficient stability to 
support the track, paving, and live 
loads without appreciable settlement or 


movement of ties, and of such character: 


that it will not in the presence of water 


work into muck and permit a pumping! 


action to be started. This sub-founda- 
tion should be self-drained, with ample 
provision for carrying the water to city 
sewers or other suitable places of dis- 
posal, or else it should be so dense as to 
be impervious to water. Beyond this, 
it would seem needless to go. 

While some attempts have been made 
to build so-called “permanent” founda- 


tions, where it would only be necessary 
_ to renew the rails from time to time, I 


do not believe they have been attended 
with much success, for streets are sub- 
ject to settlement, due to construction 
of numerous underground structures, 
such as sewers, water, steam, gas pipes, 
conduits, etc., and as a general proposi- 


tion, when the time comes to renew the 


tracks, they must be given a general 
resurfacing and realigning. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


In the discussion of the papers by 
Messrs. Griffin, Cram, George and 
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points. The use of more ties and less 
ballasting might help. In _ locations 


binte rwhrere subsoil conditions are especially 


bad, some special arrangement should 
be nite: such as the placing of a con- 
crete slab underneath at those points. 

Another speaker pointed out that in 
Philadelphia there are very numerous 
right angle crossings, involving great 
difficulty with paving. The trouble with 
the crossing is not so much with the 
joints as it is the impact due to the 
flange bearing of the wheels coming into 
action on the floor of the grooves. Put- 
ting a concrete slab underneath or in- 
casing the intersection in concrete does 
not help. 

Another speaker referred to the con- 
crete paving of tracks in Birmingham, 
where some track was so paved in 1908. 
This is in nearly perfect condition to- 
day. As to standardization of track he 
said that it is physically impossible to 
pick out one type that will meet all 
conditions. In New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, the subsoil is a black, gummy 
mass which actually flows. Under 
these circumstances some kind of a con- 
crete base must be used. The same 
speaker declared that the interests of 
the street railways, the city and the 
public are identical. Hence, the city 
and track engineers ought to .work 
together, and not at cross-purposes as 
formerly. The greatest asset that the 
street railway can have is a satisfied 
public, hence its interest is in having 
good paving in the track area. This 
means good foundations and _ good 
joints, with tracks built for durability 
and not for cheapness. 

A speaker from Akron, Ohio, told 
about the laying out of Firestone Park, 
where the utilities were located so as to 
minimize street cutting. Even where a 
city resolves not to permit cutting of 
new paving for an extended period, 
leaks will develop or service connections 
will have to be changed, so that the 
utilities should be placed right at the 
start. In Akron a minimum width on 
double track streets of 56 ft. has been 
adopted, and for single track streets 
42 ft. This is to permit the passing of 
automobiles parked at the curbs. This 
speaker was favorably impressed by 
some light track construction noticed 
in Columbus, Ohio, where the track is 
laid with steel ties on a concrete mat. 
There is no adhesion between the mat 
and the concrete in which the ties are 
imbedded. 

Regarding the placing of utilities un- 
der the sidewalk, the speaker said that 
this had been done in Philadelphia to a 
great extent recently. He understood 


it'to ‘be’ the rule now that every one 
putting” in a4 new sidewalk must reserve 
a¢értaih “athdunt of space for under- 
ground structires. As to the effect of 
rigi foulidations on track stability, he 
cited? an’ ‘fltustration from Philadelphia, 
whére ‘the track had to be laid on the 
cdneréte roof Of ‘the subway. This con- 
structidh Was been very substantial and 
ha8 withstded the hammering at cross- 
ings. He thought that track engineers 
by°this time ought to know what mass 
of concrete is sufficient to put upon a 
soil-to resist the blows when cars cross 
frogs. 

Following the general discussion, 
E. J. MclIlraith, superintendent of 
buildings and structure, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, said that while 
some of the P. R. T. track standards 
are criticised as not being adequate, it 
must be recognized that factors are 
involved over which the railway has no 
control. For example, the natural soil 
in Philadelphia is in general rather 
sandy. Experience seems to show that 
in that soil, at least, a better track can 
be kept up without a massive concrete 
substructure than with one. Last year 
several miles of track were renewed on 
streets where heavy concrete substruc- 
tures had been used. Here the track 
structure was from 1 to 5 in. below 
grade, and was difficult to renew. Even 
with concrete substructure, the concrete 
will settle because the street is con- 
stantly being ditched. All dirt hauled 
away in ditching leaves voids that must 
be filled by the settlement of the track. 

In Philadelphia the load per unit of 
soil area has a safe value. This is 
the criterion whether a street railway 
is being built or piers for a bridge. The 
load per square foot must be kept down 
and the moisture kept away. 

When streets are reconstructed there 
should be no difficulty in providing the 
necessary distribution of the load. This 
can be done by use of the proper quality 
and quantity of ballast, with the proper 
rail, or a special rail with close spacing 
of ties can be used, or again, the soil 
can be filled first with a lighter ma- 
terial, such as cinders or coarse gravel 
and then a concrete mat can be built 
around the ties. In some cases the 
coarse gravel can be used alone. 

At crossing intersections the founda- 
tion should not be too rigid. The yield- 
ing type of support is not desired, but 
a resilient foundation is best. 

Water will drain toward crossings, 
and it will filter through the paving. 
Thus, water must be accepted as inevi- 
table and a foundation provided that 
will not fail if it begins to yield. The 
trouble in Philadelphia is not due to the 
foundation alone, but to the fact that 
the water takes away the cross-rail 
support itself. 

What is true with foundations is also 
true with paving. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the hammer 
blows which come on the foundations of 
a street railway crossing from heavy 
rubber tired vehicles going over them 
at high speed are more severe than 
those which come from the street rail- 
way car bumping over the intersections, 


_although the noise is not so great. Most 
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of the troubles at crossings can be laid 
at the door of the very heavy truck. At 
this point the speaker pointed out that 
some paving put in on Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, last year, is failing at the 
crossings, but not at the foundation 
shoulders. This seems to indicate that, 
as the hammer blows of vehicles are on 
the shoulders as well as the intersec- 
tions, the former should show failure 
as well as the latter. 

Prof. S. H. Stephenson of Rutgers 
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College pointed out that it ought to be 
possible to make tests of rail joints in 
the laboratory because a long time is 
required for tests in service in the 
street. Several college laboratories are 
working along other lines of track 
testing. Referring to the hammer blow 
or impact on track, he said that this 
blow from heavy trucks amounts to 
from four to as high as seven times the 
static load, depending upon the charac- 
ter of the street. Laboratories ought 
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to be able to help in determining con- 
ditions to reduce this impact. 

As to the hammer blow, another 
speaker said that the blow on a con- 
crete base at a joint where the rails are 
out of surface about § in. produced by 
the four wheels of a city car moving at 
20 m.p.h. is about 200 ft.-lb. This is 
for a 37,000-lb. car with a normal load 
of passengers. 

The other sessions of this conference 
will be reported in later issues. 


Important Papers Presented at Brussels Convention 


Wide Range of Topics Covered at the Eighteenth International Con- 
gress Under the Auspices of the Union Internationale de Tramways, de 
Chemins de Fer d’Intérét Local et de Transports Publics Automobiles 


EN papers were scheduled for 
| presentation at the meeting of the 
Union Internationale de Tram- 
ways, held at Brussels, during the first 
week of October. A list of these was 
printed in the issue of the Hlectric 
Railway Journal for Sept. 2, page 329. 
An abstract of the paper by C. J. 
Spencer, general manager London 
Group of Tramways, was given in the 
issue for Oct. 14, page 641. Abstracts 
of others of the papers follow. A 
report of the discussion will be given 
in a later issue. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF SHORT RAILWAYS 


A. Pirard, manager Société Ano- 
nyme d’Enterprise générale de Tra- 
vaux de Liége, read a paper on the 
system of electric power to use on 
short-line electric railways. He said 
that the system could be determined 
roughly by means of the formula 

Ktp 
D= ac + eT. 
sents the annual cost for energy, C 
the capital invested in generating and 
distributing equipment and motors; a, 
rate of interest and amortization on C; 
K, energy consumption in watt-hours 
per ton-kilometer measured at the loco- 
motive or car, n the line efficiency, 7’ 
the transformer and substations effi- 
ciency, p the cost per kilowatt-hour at 
the point of purchase, and t¢ the num- 
ber of ton-kilometers per year. This 
formula does not take into considera- 
tion the expenses of transportation em- 
ployees or of substation or line main- 
tenance, rolling stock, etc., which are 
largely the same for all systems of 
electrification though slightly less for 
direct current. 

Of these factors, t and p are con- 
stant, and K is from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent less for direct current. The 
terms C, n and n’ are affected by the 
following considerations, whatever the 
system used: 

1. When the length of line is such 
that only one substation would be re- 
quired, the term C is very nearly the 
same for direct current or single phase, 
since the higher cost for copper with 


in which D repre- 


direct current is balanced by the higher 
cost for insulation with single phase. 
The term 7 is also about the same for 
both systems. The term »’ depends on 
the manner of transforming the energy. 
If motor-generators are used it is about 
the same, but it becomes more favor- 
able for direct current where rotaries 
or mercury arc electrifiers are used. 
The advantage of direct current also is 
greater as the size of the terms t and p 
become more important. The necessity 
of obtaining a high value for 1’ will be 
often, in the same system, one of the 
elements of a choice of voltage, since 
to obtain the same value for: 7’ the 
zone served by one substation would 
have to be larger as the trains are 
heavier and their spacings greater. 

2. Where the system has several 
substations there are two cases to con- 
sider, namely, (a) where the term tp 
is very important and (b) where the 
term aC is predominant. 

Where no special equipment is neces- 
sary to overcome the effects of induc- 
tion in neighboring telephone or tele- 
graph lines, the term C is considerably 
less for the single-phase system, and 
it is the second term tp on which the 
choice of the system will depend. If 
tp is very large, since the value of K 
is less with direct current and the 
divisor mn’ approximates unity, the 


Ktp . ‘ 
term aa in the case of direct current, 


is able to counterbalance the increase 
in the term aC and give advantage to 
direct current. If tp is not large, the 
advantage of the high efficiency is not 
sufficient to compensate for the increase 
in first cost and the advantages with 
direct current.’ 

To resume, for those countries where 
the general system of distribution of 
energy is three-phase, at a frequency 
of more than 25 cycles, high-tension 
direct-current is preferable when (1) 
the system is not of great extent or 
(2) in a system of considerable extent 
when (a) the price per kilowatt-hour 
is high or the traffic is heavy, and 
(3) when the public authorities are 
very strict in regard to induction on 


neighboring telephone lines. On the 
other hand, the single-phase system is 
preferable in systems of great extent 
where the cost per kilowatt-hour is low 
and traffic scanty, and where electri- 
fication nevertheless is desirable be- 
cause of the high cost of coal and its 
large consumption on heavy grades. 


Motor OMNIBUS SERVICES IN LONDON 


A paper with the title “Organization 
of Motor Omnibus Services in a Great 
City” was read by H. E. Blain, assist- 
ant managing director London Under- 
ground Railways and London General 
Omnibus Company Group. 


Pika: 
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WASHING A LONDON Bus BY MEANS OF A 
SPRAYING MACHINE 


The omnibus company, he said, pro- 
vides street passenger carrying facilities 
within a 30-mile radius in every direc- 
tion, taking Charing Cross, London, as 
acenter. It is at present operating 149 
routes, with a route mileage of 1.992, 
employing 3,090 vehicles and more than 
21,000 employees. The longest route 
is nearly 29 miles. During 1921 
more than 668,000,000 passengers were 
carried and 98,745,000 bus-miles run. 
The operating receipts were nearly 
$42,000,000 (at par of exchange). 


‘mounting of the body ready for reli- 
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These bus facilities are furnished 
from thirty-two garages, and there is 
also a central employment and training 
school. The Londoner likes the double- 
deck vehicles, due to“his preference for 
obtaining the maximum of fresh air 
while traveling. There is no covering 
over the top deck of any London omni- 
bus. The latest type of bus carries 
twenty-four passengers inside and 
twenty-eight outside. There are 312 
of these now in operation and the num- 
ber will shortly be increased to 900. 

The garages were originally made 
self-contained as regards cleaning, re- 
pairing and overhauling of vehicles. 
Now all large repair work is done at 
a central point. The garages have the 
following distinctive features: Each is 
divided into two sections, engineering 
and operating. The former, set aside 
to deal with the dock overhauling, is 
equipped with such machines as a 
small lathe, sensitive drill, screw press, 
etc., and a staff which deals with the 
vehicles kept in from three to six hours 
each day. There is a garage foreman 
who is responsible for the dock over- 
hauls and for turning out the omni- 
buses daily in a fit and safe condition. 
On the operating side, output assistants 
deal with the allocation of drivers’ and 
conductors’ duties, and depot cashiers 
deal with the daily receipts. In many 
of the garages, institute and mess 
rooms have been provided with billiard 
and rest facilities. 

Each garage has a staff of men 
specially engaged in the adjustment 
and tuning up of engines. They de- 


vote their attention to the six omni- . 


buses whose fuel consumption is shown 
on the daily chart to be the worst. 
The central overhaul works cover 31 
acres and are divided into two parts: 
Body building, repair and paint shops 
covering about half the total space; the 
chassis overhaul section, stores and 
auxiliary departments, such as mill- 
wright toolroom, electrical and experi- 
mental sections. From the moment an 
omnibus to be overhauled enters the 
gate it goes through a series of con- 
secutive operations which progressively 
deal with the removal and overhaul of 
the body, the dissembly and reassem- 
bly of the chassis units and the re- 


censing. The re-erection of the chassis 


proceeds on a moving platform 220 ft. 


long by 8 ft. wide which moves at floor 

level at a speed of 14 in. per minute. 
The works include an experimental 

and research department, and a labora- 


tory for the analysis of all classes of 


fuels and oils, and for the testing offs, 
samples of any material. 
Great care is taken in selecting and 


training the right type of personnel for 


. the company. — 


\ 


Drivers take a training 
covering an average period of twenty- 
eight days and conductors one of about 
fourteen days. 

Great care is also taken in selecting 
and working routes. Long routes have 
been found advantageous, and it is the 


custom to operate service from a resi- 


dential suburb on the outside of London 
right through the center portion and 


; 
| 


cal. 


out to a terminal point in a suburb on 
the other side. Loading diagrams are 
used to show graphically the character- 
istics of the traffic, and careful check 
is kept on the relative efficiencies of 
successive schedules by the use of a 
“schedule comparison card.” 

The London omnibus fare system is 
based on mileage and the average 
charge per mile in 1921 was just below 
1 penny (2 cents). 

Mr. Blain’s paper was illustrated by 
means of charts in colors showing ihe 
details of the ways in which the vari- 
ous cperating problems are solved. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE RAIL CAR 


The accomplishments in the line of 
self-propelled rail cars for short rail- 


fuels, such as heavy oil or possibly gas 
produced on the car. Steps have been 
taken in this direction. In countries 
which do not produce gasoline, it is im- 
portant to utilize fuels’ which are 
widely available. 

Mr. Decroés explained that a ques- 
tionnaire had been sent to 200 railways 
in the attempt to secure the informa- 
tion on this subject, but with meager 
results. He, however, gave a general 
résumé of the practice in different 
countries. For example, in England 
the gasoline-bus and, more recently, the 
trolley bus have been widely used. 
There are few short railways like those 
on the continent and rail cars are not 
used. In Belgium experiments are 
being made with the Pieper rail car. 


/\,-LAtTESt. TYPE OF LONDON Bus, oF WHICH NINE HUNDRED WiLL Soon BE IN USE 


ways were covered in a paper by 
J. Decroés, Brussels. He touched lightly 
on the subject of steam and storage 
battery. cars: The former has no advan- 
tage over the steam locomotive, he said, 
while the latter has a limited field. 

On the other hand,..Mr. Decroés 
pointed out, the gasoline vehicle has 
demonstrated its reliability on roads 
and has a place in rail transportation. 
It permits the furnishing on short rail- 
ways of service which cannot be profit- 
ably supplied by steam locomotives. Its 
use results in lower operating costs 
through elimination of firemen and in 
some cases of conductors—that is, where 
the driver can collect the fares: Fuel 
cost is reduced, and that for water is 
eliminated. There are also the follow- 
ing: reduced wear on tracks, elimina- 
tion of smoke and flexibility of speed 
~ control. 

Two types of transmission for rail 
cars are available, electric and mechani- 
The former has the advantage of 
the absence of the speed-changing gear, 
but offsetting this are greater weight, 


‘higher cost and lower transmission effi- 


ciency. However, when the power to be 
transmitted is large, the electric trans- 
mission seems to be preferable. The 
250-hp. Diesel-electric cars used on 
Swedish railways furnish an example.* 
The extension of the use of this type of 
car depends on the availability of cheap 


Several manufacturers in that country 
are developing cars. 

In Canada and the United States the 
heavy cars have not given the desired 
results. Recently several railroads 
have put into commission light cars 
seating twenty to thirty persons.. The 
cars seating twenty, used in the vicinity 
of Montreal, have made more than 12 
miles to the gallon and operated at a 
cost of about 12 cents per mile. The 
operation is said to have been satis- 
factory. 

In France the rail car which has at- 
tracted most attention is the small one 
used on the meter-gage Deux-Sevres 
line.t The weight of this vehicle empty 
is but 5,000 lb., and it will carry from 
eighteen to twenty passengers comfort- 
ably, or thirty as a maximum. It is 
driven by an 18-hp. engine and the 
Operating cost is about 21 cents per 
mile. The State Railways is also 
experimenting with rail.cars with en- 
couraging results. A car weighing 7 
tons was recently tried out on the line 
between Les Mureaux and Versailles. 
The Mosines-Berliet Company, which 
has had much experience with gasoline 
tractors, etc., has tested out a rail car 
between East Lyons and Aoste-St. 
Genise (45 miles) where speeds of 28 


*See issue of this paper for Aug. 5, 1922, 
page 193. 
+See issue of this paper for March 25, 


1922, page 513 
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m.p-h. on the outgoing and 213 m.p.h. 
on the return trip were made, with an 
average mileage of 8 per gallon. -A 
30-ton load was hauled on the return 
trip. The Dion-Bouton Company has 
also constructed a light car which was 
tried out between Toury and Pithiviers 
in the Loiret Department. This has an 
electric drive and weighs, equipped, 
about 12,000 lb. The gasoline con- 
sumption was such as to give a mileage 
of 11 per gallon. 

The above are selected from the ex- 
amples given by Mr. Decroés, several 
more being given in the original paper. 
Based on these examples and the gen- 


eral study of the subject, he concludes . 


about as follows: 

If on a short railway, traffic on 
certain trains is light, or if new trains 
must be added to supply a light service 
demand, the use of rail cars may well 
be considered. 

The number of such vehicles in use at 
present is too small and the period of 
their use too short to warrant close 
estimates of results to be expected in a 
given case. However, the results 
obtained prove that the operation of 
rail cars for light traffic costs less than 
steam locomotive operation. 

While awaiting the result of longer 
experience with these vehicles to per- 
mit the best mechanical arrangement of 
their parts, the gasoline bus can be 
used as a guide in the design of 
rail cars. 

Finally, it is possible that the studies 
under way looking toward the utiliza- 
tion of heavy oil, anthracite, etc., on 
rail cars may ultimately result in a 
new form of economical transportation. 


THE MERCURY-VAPOR CONVERTER 
FOR TRAMWAYS 


M. A. Odermatt, engineer with 
Brown, Boveri & Company, Baden, 
Switzerland, presented an elaborate 
paper covering both the theory and 
practical application of the mercury- 
vapor converter on tramway systems. 
The invention of this device he consid- 
ered one of the most important in the 
domain of modern electric technique. It 
is adapted to electric railway power 
supply on account of its economy and 
simplicity as compared with motor- 
generators and rotary converters. The 
mercury-vapor converter is, said Mr. 
Odermatt, the ideal converter, convert- 
ing alternating current to direct cur- 
rent quietly and without the intermedi- 
ary of revolving parts, its characteris- 
tics being such as to compare advan- 
tageously with those of the static trans- 
former for alternating current. He 
then took up the fundamental theory of 
the device, following this with descrip- 
tions of the equipment made by his 
company. 

This apparatus is made of sheet steel, 
consisting of two closed cylinders. The 
larger of these, which is located at the 
bottom of the apparatus, is the working 
cylinder, containing the electrodes. The 
other, placed above, is the condensing 
cylinder. The working cylinder con- 
tains at the bottom the cathode, con- 
sisting of an insulated pool of mercury. 
Two sets of anodes are suspended from 


Za 


Umit 8: 


CROSS-SECTION OF MERCURY 
VAPOR CONVERTER 
a—Starting anode. 
b—Cooling jacket. 
e—Condensing cylinder. 
d—Cover of main cylinder. 
«—Main cylinder. 
f—Main anode. 
o—Directing envelope around anode. 
h—Arc deflector. 
i—Mercury cathode. 
k—Starting terminal. 
I—Exciting anode. 


the top of the working cylinder, one 
set being the principal anodes and the 
other the exciting anodes.+There are 
six anodes, each consisting of a cylin- 
der of polished steel. 


MONBIJOU SUBSTATION, CONTAINING THREE MERCURY-VAPOR CONVERTERS. 
Capacity 800 Kw., at 3,100 Vouts, A.C., 520 Vo.Lts, D.C. 


The anode is surrounded by an iron 
cylinder which directs the electric are 
toward the cathode. The principal cyl- 
inder and the condensing cylinder are 
surrounded by a refrigerating envelope. 
The joints are packed in mercury and a 
pump is used to maintain a vacuum in 
the cylinders. 

As compared with other forms o1 
converter, the mercury vapor type is 
superior in that the efficiency is the 
same for all loads and the efficiency 
increases with increase in voltage. The 
advantages of this type can be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: 


1. High efficteney, regardless of 
load. __ 
2. Simplicity in starting and in 


- supervision: 


3. Minimum of wear and tear, due 
to absence of rotating parts, and with 
a consequent low maintenance cost. 

4. Insensibility to momentary over- 
loads and short circuits. 

5. Lightness, with consequent sim- 
plicity in foundations and in apparatus 
for handling. 

-6. Simplicity of accompanying appa- 
ratus. 

7. Noiselessness of operation. 


Brown, Boveri & Company have in- 
stalled or have under construction 190 
installations of mercury-vapor  con- 
verters, involving 390 units and about 
102,000 kw. The first tramway instal- 
lation was made in 1915 in a substation 
at Schlieren near Zurich. 

The substation of the Lausanne 
Tramways at Méziéres is notable on 
account of the great overload which it 
carries. A single converter provides 
service for an 11-mile line from Lau- 
sanne to Moudon. The profile of this 
line is such as to produce violent fluc- 
tuations in current. The equipment was 
installed in 1917 and produces a saving 
about 30 per cent over motor-gener- 
ators. 

All of the tramway service in the 
city of Berne is furnished from a sub- 
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station at Monbijou, commissioned in 
1919. It has operated so well that it 
has not yet been necessary to touch any 
one of the three cylinders which it con- 
tains. During the peak load from noon 
to 2 p.m. the mercury equipment is 
reinforced with motor-generator groups 
operating in parallel. 

The most important installation in 
Great Britain is that furnished this 
year for the tramways in Glasgow. It 
comprises three converter cylinders, of 
a total capacity of 1,400 kw. at a volt- 
age of 520. A 2,200-kw. outfit is being 
installed in Rotterdam, and the first 
converter in Belgium will be installed 
this fall to feed the tramways of Liége. 

Mr. Odermatt mentioned a number of 
other important installations of mer- 
cury vapor converters in tramway and 
railway service. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC AND OTHER 
WELDING ON THE TRACK AND IN THE 
SHOPS OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


In a paper of considerable length on 
this subject, M. E. d’Hoop, of the Brus- 
sels Tramways, gave a résumé of the 
practice of electric railways, with par- 
ticular reference to the procedure fol- 
lowed in the United States. In this 
paper he credited the Electric Railway 
Journal with much of the information 
on United States practice. He said that 
the introduction of electric welding in 
Belgium is so recent that there is not 
yet much experience to relate. How- 
ever, his studies of the subject had 
opened up so wide a horizon that he 
was pleased to give the Brussels con- 
ference the results. After describing 
briefly the practice in Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Baltimore and elsewhere, Mr. 
d’Hoop said that in the United States, 
in case of welding of new track, the 
rails are furnished with but one bolt 
hole at each end and the bolts are 
removed after welding. This, he thinks, 
will become general practice. 

The Liége Tramways, Mr. d’Hoop 
stated, have developed a novel form of 
welded joint which does not require fish 
plates. The rails are first carefully 
aligned and the ends are forced slightly 
apart by means of a wedge driven be- 
tween the heads. With a carbon arc, 
the bases and lower part of the webs 
are cut away to leave a space of about 
0.8 in. A steel plate is then placed 
under the rail bases, bridging over the 
space, and being held temporarily in 
position by means of wedges. The space 
is then filled in by welding, the metal 
being allowed to protrude to form a 
swelling. The rail heads are then 
welded together and the surface is filled 
in as necessary. This joint requires 
about 532 lb. of welding metal and about 
two hours of time to make. The cost 
is about 35 frances. The advantages 
claimed for this joint are flexibility 

and low cost. : 

_ Mr. d’Hoop discussed in some detail 
the subject of electrodes, referring to 
the three types: bare electrodes, elec- 
trodes coated with a flux which also 
acts as a guide for the arc, and elec- 
trodes consisting of a soft core sur- 
rounded with the particular alloying 
materials required. The bare electrodes 


are cheap and are in general use in the 
United States and England. They are 
more difficult to use than the others and 
produce a less stable are. The second 
type of electrode is used largely in Ger- 
many. The flux coating guides the arc 
and also facilitates the welding. Elec- 
trodes of the third type are at present 
expensive. 

Mr. d’Hoop closed the first part of 
his paper with brief descriptions of the 
cast-weld, thermit and gas-weld joints, 
and then took up arc welding in the 
shops. He mentioned the ease with 
which repairs to motor shells, wheels, 
etc., can be made, and cited the practice 
of the government railways of Sydney 
in constructing trucks with the aid of 
welding and without rivets. Another 
case was a motor shell broken in twelve 
pieces, which was repaired in Albany, 
N. Y., by welding. He expressed belief 
in the future development of rail-tire 
welding, quoting the Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company and the 
Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad as 
examples of roads on which this work 
had been done successfully. He fore- 
saw a radical change in the future in 
the work of maintaining wheels, due to 
the development of this process, and 
referred to the automatic welding ma- 
chine of the General Electric Company. 

Mr. d’Hoop closed his paper with 
these conclusions: 

The process of are welding possesses 
considerable advantages over most pre- 
ceding processes, above all in the repair 
of broken parts and the rehabilitation 
of used pieces. It enables work to be 
done which would be impossible by 
other means. It is an important source 
of economy in construction and oper- 
ation. 

There is a field for arc welding in 
the shops as well as in connection with 
the track. 

It is necessary to use materials ap- 
propriate to the work in welding. 
Further, success depends on the skill 
of the welders. To remedy the difficulty 
of recruiting and developing good 
welders, it is suggested that profes- 
sional schools create special sections for 
the instruction of arc welders. Large 
companies could have schools in their 
own works. 

It is desirable that the art of welding 
be recognized and the processes stand- 
ardized, so that its cost may be included 
accurately in estimates. 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION SITUATION 
SUMMARIZED 


An elaborate report on automatic sub- 
stations, prepared by L. C. Sekutowicz, 
director of technical service of the 
Lyons Tramways, was presented in 
abstract. The report considered in 
particular the General Electric, West- 
inghouse and Brown-Boveri systems of 
automatic control. The essential oper- 
ating features covered were: Starting, 
synchronizing, determining correct po- 
larity, regulation of voltage and stop- 
ping; eventually starting, connecting 
and stopping a second machine. The 
author pointed out that the rotary con- 
verter must be protected on the alter- 
nating-current side from short circuits, 


failure of power and lack of symmetry 
in the three-phase circuit or inversion 
of phases and on the direct current side 
against short circuits, overloads and re- 
verse current. 

The most delicate operation involved 
is assuring the correct polarity. The 
General Electric Company uses for this 
purpose an exciter, and for extra reli- 
ability controls the operation through 
a polarized relay. The Westinghouse 
Company uses self-excitation and veri- 
fies the polarity by means of a small 
polarized motor, of which the armature 
is connected to the brushes and, revolv- 
ing in one direction or the other, con- 
trols the excitation. The Brown-Boveri 
Company uses a relay known as a “po- 
larizer,” which interrupts the excitation 
if the polarity is wrong so as to permit 
the converter to slip a pole. 

The report then went into detail re- 
garding the ways in which the several 
functions of the control apparatus are 
performed, which are familiar to read- 
ers of the Electric Railway Journal. 
The principal systems were described 
in detail. The following advantages of 
automatic control were listed in the 
paper: 

1. Elimination of the personal equa- 
tion in substation operation. 

2. Economy in operation. 

38. Savings due to elimination of 
light-load and no-load losses. 

4. Reduction in’ cost of feeders and 
facility for increasing transmission 
capacity by the addition of new sub- 
stations. 

5. Improved reliability of operation 
due to the several protective devices 
included in the plan of automatic 
operation. These include high-tension 
protection, limitation of overload and 
instantaneous suppression. of short cir- 
cuits. 

The paper concluded with an expres- 
sion of regret that the prices of auto- 
matic control equipment and of mercury 
vapor converters are too high to permit 
rapid extension under present condi- 
tions in Europe. At the same time it 
is hoped that conditions will change 
rapidly so that utilization of these im- 
provements will be possible. 

In the preparation of this report the 
committee prepared a questionnaire rel- 
ative to the automatic substation. The 
questions were framed so as to bring 
out information regarding automatic 
electric railway substations in Europe, 
opinions as to the extent to which the 
control cou'd be used on different sys- 
tems, opinions as to the desirability of 
using remote control, savings in oper- 
ating costs likely to occur with auto- 
matic substations, ideas as to the value 
of the general load dispatcher, extent 
to which automatic protective devices 
have been used in manual substa- 
tions, ete. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
HE 1923 convention of the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association will be 

held in Milwaukee at the Hotel Pfister 
on March 22-23. Further details will 
be announced later. 
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European Electric Railway Financial Conditions’ 


A Consideration of the Increases in Expenses 
of Tramways, Interurban Railways and Motor 
Buses as Compared with Pre-War Conditions 


Operating Manager 


S THE RESULT of an inquiry on 
A financial conditions of electric 
railways in Europe in the coun- 
tries included in the membership of 
the Union, 108 replies were re- 
ceived, representing about 30 per 
cent of the number of those ad- 
dressed. The class of enterprises and 
the countries included are shown in 
Table I. The chief data sought were 
increases in the number of passengers 
carried per car-kilometer, increases in 
operating costs per car-kilometer, and 
changes in fares. 

In general the length of lines has not 
increased since before the war except 
in a few special cases, as in Cherbourg, 
in France, for example. There has, 
however, been a considerable increase 
in passengers per car-kilometer (car- 
mile). This is shown in Table II, which 
also shows (1) that the imerease has 
been greater in the countries which 
were engaged in the war than in those 
which remained neutral, and (2) that 
different systems in the same country 
show quite a range of increase. Thus, 
in France the percentage increased 


*Abstract of paper presented at the con- 
vention of the Union Internationale de 
Tramways, de Chemins de fer d’Intérét 
local et de Transports publics Automobiles, 
Brussels, Oct. 2 to 6. 


By M. A. MARIAGE 


of the Société de Transports en Commun de la Région Parisienne 


varies from 14 to 86 per cent, while the 
average is 28 per cent. The variations 
generally can be explained through a 
variation in the business activity of the 
different cities, while the increase. is 
caused in the inability of the-systems, 
because of their financial condition, to 
increase their service with the increased 
traffic. 

Fares were raised but not as rapidly 
as the cost of operation nor to the same 


TABLE I—REPLIES TO INQUIRY 


Tram- Inter- Bus 

ways urbans Lines 
Belsiuwit 2) eee... 2 2 ri 
Denmark. , 2 ue oe 
England 4 <5 1 
France 44 19 6 
Holland); steamers -- - 2 1 ae 
Italy. 1 4 
NOrwaytts cerns «sss 1 re 
Poland. s..3eeee ss 1 
Spain. cin eee. 2 vd mi 
Sweden; i ¢oc eames... . 2 a as 
Switzerland. ..5.1......... 6 6 2 

Total of each kind....... 67 32 9 


Total number of replies: 108, or about 30 per cent of 
the number of inquiries sent out. 


extent. This is shown in Fig. 1. As 
will be seen, the average increase in 
fares has lagged behind the increase in 
expenses, and has not yet caught up 
with the expenses except in Switzerland 


TABLE II—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS PER CAR-KILOMETER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
COMPARED WITH 1913 


Belgium Société des Chemins de fer Economiques............... 
Brussels tramways. oo... 00.) sesh se 
Denmark Copenhagen tramways............... 


Great Britain London tramways..................: 
Glasgow tramways 


France Generaliaveragess\. {iys.cchis). ocean 
Perpignan system ois sje 2 cen cle 
Cannes tramways.............------ 
Strasbourg tramways................ 
Parisi system acny-u4 ibe eee eae: 
Holland Amsterdam tramways..............- 
Poland Warsaw tramways igus es boos Gee on 
Spain Barcelona tramwaySs.....:.......-.-- 
Sweden Malmo tramiwayss. ... 00+. cen deen 


Switzerland Basel tramways 


d—Decrease. 


400 


S 


Per Cent of 
Actual —~ Increase 

ris, 1920 . 1921. 1920. 1921 
4 5 5 25 25 

ao 0 eee arene 3.4 4.3 4.3 26 26 
; ss eee 4. 4.48 4.4 20 10 
3 at daha eee 5D 7.5 be 36 30 
RP scrote 8357 10.34 +992 20 15 
Enis gnaeea Rear ean 32994 5.093 5.156 27 29 
os, ean 2 ee 3.24 6.05 6.08 86 86 
5.:i 0 tO ere 2.8 a. 2 SieA 14 14 
I et toch 3 4 4 33 33 
A et ee: 6.25 8.03: ~ 7/2128 15 
+> SE ee 250A 4.38 4.67 61 72 
1% pease alee 5.81 11.32, 8:54 0e895 46 
«sf Gee eae 5.8 10.1 11.8 74 93 
ks Cee 3.4 4.6 4.5 35 35 

5s. udp ly peanbgeretenaes 4.71 4.62 4.49 d2 d5 


—Fares, the higher line shows the max. 


and the lower line the min. increase 
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Per Cent Increase 


— Receipts per car kilometer(car mile) 


Pe gang expenses per car kilometre 
(car mile) 
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tae eed 
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= 192i 
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es 3? = Mire. MS OOS hem Wty Orie 
~ iss nN _— n i.) nN =— ~S nN 
Se2e282 8225 8S Sas & 
Holland Norway Sweden Switzerland 


Fic. 1—PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN FARES COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENSES PER CAR-KILOMETER (OR CAR-MILE) 


ana | 


and Denmark (Fig. 1) or with cost of 
living or wholesale prices, except in 
Denmark (Fig. 3). 

Table III gives the percentage in- 
crease in.receipts per passenger and in 
fares. Here also it will be seen that 
generally in the belligerent countries 


TOO 


Per Cent Increase 


a 
Ss 
Cc 


200 


100 


-100 


1913 
716. 2—PrR CENT INCREASE IN COAL Cost 


1920 1921 


the percentage increase in receipts per 
passenger carried has not kept pace 
with the percentage increases in fares, 
while in the neutral countries the per- 
centage increase in receipts per pas- 
senger has generally been equal to or 
greater than the percentage increase 
in fares. The only explanation for this 
discrepancy in the countries engaged in 
the war is that certain fares, work- 


TABLE III—PER CENT OF INCREASE AS 
COMPARED WITH 1913 


In Receipts 


per Passenger In Fares——— 
1920 1921 20 1921 

Belgium...... 86 1.02 100to'200 100to 200 
Denmark 96 1.09 100t0'200 100 to 200 
England...... 54 61 100 100 
France....... 1.04 1.31 150to 200 150to 200 
Holland 109.” 1a 70 
Ttaly.#2-hece 97 83 250 250 . 
Norway...... 1.16 1.49 100 100 
Spainizs Hac 52 58. —. Ji eee wee 
Sweden...... 97 1.22 100to 150 100to 150 
Switzerland... 85 97 50to 100 50to,100 


TABLE IV—PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 
OPERATING EXPENSES PER CAR- 
KILOMETER COMPARED WITH 1913 


1920 1921 
Bel@itnts sy: cits e wateans oe eae 275 352 
Denmark, ©... tae ror cet es teen 215 175 
Frane@sie.s ls cavdef nei te ee 339.5 316.4 
Holland. 2 po.05. Va2e ici decuees 106.6 110 
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TABLE V—DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES WITH PER CENT INCREASE COMPARED WITH 1913 


England England Belgium Spain Paris District) 
(Pence) (Belgian Francs) (Pesetas) (French Frances) 
Per Cent ‘er Cent Per Cent er Cent 
Wages Increase Wages Increase Wages Increase Wages Increase 
1913 69 Se 4.36 ao 6.33 .. 4.61 Pets 
Motormen......... 1920 =161 130 15.00 240 11.00 70 14.86 220 
1921 146 110 18.90 330 10.00 50 15.66 260 
1913 49 Se 4.12 iy 4.17 x 4.50 oer 
Conductors........ 1920 =150 200 14.70 250 7.50 80 13.64 200 
1921 138 180 18.65 350 7.16 70 14.37 220 
1913 75 tis 5.30 rs 4.53 se 5.63 ae 
Inspectors........- {1920 165 120 17.70 230 8.50 80 16 180 
1921 163 120 21.70 310 8.33 80 16.80 190 
, 1913 63 Se 4.35 hae 4.58 Ex 5.16 nee 
Repair shop men.... 1920 96155 140 17.95 310 7.19 30 16.06 210 
(1921 146 130 20.26 360 7.64 60 16.51 220 


France (outside 


men’s fares and commutation tickets, 
for example, were not increased in pro- 
tion to the single fares. 

The operating expenses of the tram- 
way systems in Europe have increased 
because of the higher wages and cost 
of coal and other materials. Table IV 
gives these figures for four countries in 


percentage increase per car-kilometer 


TABLE VI—PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE 
COST OF COAL AS COMPARED WITH 
THE 1913 PRICE 


1920 1921 

TED CoN ede ras Cie, RMA pete 390 369 

UTTER 2 ae) ee 763 151 

ISTE ET MRR ALL ag oa 8 Rar 182 139 

RPINGE. 27 lohan 2 ANE D ecw cell ewieaie dale 890 450 

Co) NER ot (BRN .§ Fees RS Sir ae 690 374 

HID. soe nae Cie ee he 2. 377 190 
TABLE VII—PRICE INDICES 

1913 1920 1921 

100 te, 368 

100 140 145 

100 314 202 

100 509 345 

100 281 181 

100 624 578 

100 377 269 

100 221 190 

100 359 222 

100 ee 190 


for the years mentioned as compared 
with 1913. They also show a greater in- 
crease in the belligerent than in the 
neutral countries. Graphically these 
data are shown in Fig. 1. 

If the figures on expenses are 
analyzed further, some interesting re- 
sults appear. Table V shows the in- 
creases in the principal classes of labor. 
The average daily wage is made up by 
dividing the total sum paid annually in 
the classification mentioned by the num- 
ber of men employed multiplied by the 
number of days worked by these men 
in that year. These figures show that 
in Belgium, France and Switzerland 
the wages still seem to be tending up- 
ward, particularly so in Belgium, while 
in England and Spain they are tending 
to droop slightly. 

It should be said that the figures are 
not quite comparable because in the 
greater part of the countries mentioned 
in 1913 the average working day was 
nine or ten hours, whereas in 1920 and 
1921 it was legally eight hours. This 
increase in labor cost has a very large 
influence on the total increased cost of 
operation. For instance in the large 


systems in Paris in 1921, the labor 


costs amounted to 63 per cent of the 
operating receipts. On that system be- 
tween 1913 and 1921 wages were in- 
creased seven times, namely, on Sept. 
15, 1916, June 1, 1917, Oct. 15, 1917, 
July 1, 1918, Jan. 1, 1919, March, 1920, 


| 


and July 16, 1921. This list does not 
include the change to the eight-hour 
day, which went into effect on June 2, 
1919, nor the date when a vacation 
period of twenty-one days a year went 
into effect, or in July, 1919. 

Fig. 2 and Table VI show the in- 
crease in the price of coal in 1920 and 
1921 as compared with 1913, though it 
does not take into consideration differ- 
ences in the quality of the coal bought. 
Here the differences between belligerent 
and neutral countries are not so 
marked. The reason is that neutral 
countries are not producers of coal, and 
in England there has been a drop in 
coal cost comparable with that in wages. 

The increased cost of new construc- 
tion is shown approximately by Table 
VII, which gives comparative whole- 
sale prices in the years mentioned. This 
does not correspond exactly with the 
increases in the fixed charges, because 
the latter includes amortization and in- 
terest on the capital. Thus, an installa- 
tion which cost 1,000,000 francs in 1913 
would require at 44 per cent interest 
and on the basis of amortization in 
thirty years setting aside the sum of 
61,390 francs yearly. This same prop- 
erty in 1921 would have cost 3,450,000 
francs and with interest at 73 per cent 
on a thirty-year amortization the an- 
nual charge would be 292,115 francs. 
Hence the increased capital charge 
would not be exactly 3.45 times but 


3.45 & 292,115 
4.76 times: 
161,390 


Bus TRANSPORTATION 


The bus industry in Europe is still 
young. In France in particular, it had 


hardly begun, outside of Paris, at the 
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beginning of the war, and at that time 
practically all the buses were requi- 
sitioned by the military authorities. 
Since the close of the war, outside of 
Paris, most of the lines have been op- 
erated by small companies from which 
it is difficult to get any very definite 
technical data. Some figures, however, 
are obtainable. Table VIII is based for 


TABLE VIII—PASSENGERS CARRIED IN 
BUSES 
In Paris In London 
Per Bus-kilometer Per Bus-mile 
6.38 in 1913 6.6 in 1913 
7.51 in 1920 9 in 1920 
6.98 in 1921 8.9 in 1921 


TABLE IX—PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN BUS- 
OPERATING COSTS AS COMPARED WITH 1913 
IN THE PARIS DISTRICT AND IN ENGLAND 


Operating Expenses France oar 
920 1921 1920 1921 
Transportation. . 220 205 F 51 143 
Maintenance. . 330 250 184 198 
Generaland miscellaneous 300 260 46 =114 
Average... Deer) 290. 9240 149 154 


Paris on the reports for 1913 to 1920 of 
the General Omnibus Company and in 
1921 on the figures of the Société des 
Transport en Commun de la Région 
Parisienne. These figures show an in- 
crease ‘in loading after the war, as com- 
pared to pre-war figures, with a 
tendency to droop in 1921. 

Fares have increased, but differently 
in various localities. In Paris they are 
from 20 to 150 per cent higher than be- 
fore the war. The gross receipts in 
Paris are from 60 to 160 per cent 
higher, and in London in 1921 were 
double those in 1913. Table IX shows 
the increase in percentage of operating 
expenses in Paris and in England. 
Labor costs in bus service have in- 
creased about as on the tramways. It 
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has been impossible to get general fig- 
ures on the increase in fuel cost, but in 
Paris in 1920 fuel cost eight times and 
in 1921 5.3 times as much as it did 
in 1913. 

It would be interesting to get some 
figures on trackless trolley operation, 
but none of the companies replied to 
the questionnaire. 


National Personnel Association 


HE first annual convention of this 
association, which has taken over 
the activities of the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Training and the 
Industrial Relations Association of 
America, will take place in Pittsburgh 


on Nov. 8. Among the speakers will be 
Prof. Michael Pupin of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Magnus W. Alexander of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
George F. Quimby, industrial service 
secretary of the Associate Industries of 
Massachusetts; H. M. Jefferson of the 
personnel development department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Rowland Rogers of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; C. S. Ching, 
United States Rubber Company; Dean 
R. L. Sackett of Pennsylvania State 
College, Dr. E. S. MacSweeney, New 
York Telephone Company, and E. K. 
Hall of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 


T. & T. Executive Committee 


HE executive committee of the 

Transportation & Traffic Associa- 
tion met at association headquarters, 
New York, Friday, Oct. 27, to discuss 
plans for this year’s work. It was de- 
cided that at the convention next year 
the program of the T. & T. Association 
will be so arranged as to give the mem- 
bers one free day during the week in 
which to give particular attention to 
the exhibits, or to visit other associa- 
tion meetings. The suggestion was 
made to the American Association ex- 
ecutive committee that it might work 
out to advantage if all the associations 
would follow a similar plan, staggering 
the free days of the various associations. 
It was thought that this might be prac- 
tical with all the associations except 
Engineering, which requires the full 
four days to complete its work. 

A motion was adopted that all com- 
mittee reports shall be completed and 
a copy sent to each member of the 
executive committee at least two weeks 
in advance of the meeting at which the 
executive committee will pass upon the 
reports. It was also decided that all 
approved reports should be printed and 
sent out to the membership in advance 
of the convention. This will necessitate 
greater promptness in getting the com- 
mittee work under way and completed, 
and July 1 was set as the final due date. 

A recommendation to the executive 
committee of the American Association 
was made that the railway association 
co-operate with the National Safety 
Council and that the T. & T., Claims 
and Advertising Associations should 
each appoint one member to earry out 
this co-operation. 

Consideration of the report of the 
subjects committee occupied the further 
attention of the committee. The sug- 
gested study of the use of radio by the 
T. & T. Association was referred to the 
Engineering Association, but it was 
planned that a representative of the 
former association be selected to co- 
operate with the engineering committee 
to help determine what use of radio is 


desirable. This representative, or some 
one using radio, will then be invited to 
present a paper before the T. & T. 
Association as to the work done and the 
prospect of the use of radio. 

To a committee on bus operation the 
executive committee assigned the task 
of compiling data from the experience 
of electric railway companies which are 
using buses covering details of opera- 
tion and cost of this service, including 
trolley buses. This will not be a study 
of where the bus may be used, but a 
compilation of facts from the definite 
experience of member companies, per- 
haps including the information as to 
why these companies had put in bus 
service, in each instance. 

For the work of the committee on 
one-man car operation the executive 
committee decided not to pursue the 
study further with respect to urban 
operation but directed the committee to 
confine its activities to the study of the 
subject as applied to suburban and 
interurban operation, with particular 
reference to operating practices, rules, 
dispatching methods, etc. 

The name of last year’s safety com- 
mittee was changed to the committee on 
accident prevention, and the committee 
directed to continue the work along the 
line of further safety slogans, news- 
paper articles to help in the work of 
safety engineers, and follow up the 
previous work. The committee will also 
be requested to make an analysis of 
accidents with reference to causes, rel- 
ative number in different localities on 
a given property, and to outline the 
manner and advisable extent of co-oper- 
ation with civic bodies in safety work. 

It was decided to discontinue the 
work of the committee on personnel 
and training of transportation em- 
ployees, and in place of the committee 
report to have a paper on the “‘mainte- 
nance of men.” 

It was decided to recommend to the 
American executive committee that the 
subject of relations with employees be 
assigned this year for further study, 
including pension systems, group insur- 
ance and other plans of co-operation, 


such as legal and medical aid, sick and 
accident insurance, etc. This subject 
has not been studied by the association 
since the comprehensive report of 1916, 
which was never released. _ 

To the committee on merchandising 
transportation was assigned a continua- 
tion of the study of developing the 
riding habit, but adding thereto meth- 
ods of making salesmen of the em- 
ployees. This will comprise a co-ordina- 
tion of the employee work in connection 
with merchandising with the report of 
the committee last year. The commit- 
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tee will also study means of developing | 


the freight and express business. 
The committee on traffic regulation 
willbe assigned the task of keeping in 


‘touch with‘ all movements to stand- 


ardize traffic and to see that the rail- 
Way association has representation at 
such meetings. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
President G. T. Seely, J. V. Sullivan, 
Edward Dana, W. H. Boyce, T. C. 
Cherry and J. K. Punderford. 


New Bulletins Available 


HE following special reports have 

been prepared by the American 
Electric Railway Association and are 
available to member companies in good 
standing upon request: 

Public Utility Laws—A summary of 
the laws creating the state public util- 
ity commissions, giving an ana’ytical 
digest of the main provisions covering 
their jurisdiction and powers over 
transportation companies. This is the 
sixth installment of this compilation, 
which was begun in June. 

Safety Work—A summary of a ques- 
tionnaire prepared by the committee 
on safety work showing companies en- 
gaging in organized safety work, the 
methods employed and some of the 
results obtained. 

Motor-Bus Decisions — Abstracts of 
the principal decisions of commissions 
and courts on questions arising in con- 


nection with the operation of buses with — 


particular reference to granting certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity. 

Weekly Pass—Gives list of companies 
now operating with a weekly pass, the 
type of pass and conditions of its use, 
and a summary of results obtained 
since compilation of May 1. 

One-Man Car Decisions — Abstracts 
of leading court and commission de- 
cisions on various aspects of one-man 
car operation, including adequacy of 
service, safety, economics of operation, 
rates, ete. 


Location of Mid-Year Meeting 


RESIDENT EMMONS requests 
that all companies reply at once, 
if they have not already done so, to 


the circular letter of Oct. 18 request- — 


ing an expression of opinion from 
member companies on the desirability 
of holding the Mid-Year Meeting in 


San Francisco, and whether they will — 


be able to be represented or not by 
delegates. So far approximately 25 per 
cent of the membership have replied. 
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Recent|Happenings in Great Britain 


Railway Electrification Important Decision—Reduction in 
Tramway Men’s Wages—<Activity on 
“the Underground” 


(From Our British News Representative) 


MOST important decision was ren- 

dered by the Electricity Commis- 
sioners in the end of September when 
they refused to consent to the erection 
by the South Eastern & Chatham Rail- 
way of a generating station for work- 
ing the company’s suburban lines about 
to be electrified. The railway will ac- 
cordingly have to take its electric power 
from a supply company. The elec- 
tricity (supply) act of 1919 constituted 
the commissioners and gave them wide 
power for developing and consolidating 
electric supply in Great Britain. The 
policy is among other things: to pre- 
vent the multiplication of small power 
stations, to close down minor ones now 
existing and to concentrate in great 
stations supply for all purposes, thus 
securing economy. ; 

Section 11 of the act of 1919 pro- 
vides that it shall not be lawful for 
anyone to establish a new or extend 
an existing generating station without 
the consent of the commissioners. The 
proviso, however, is added that in the 
ease of a railway consent shall not 
be refused unless it is proved that a 
joint electricity authority or authorized 
undertakers are or will be in a posi- 
tion to give the railway a supply ade- 
quate in quantity and regularity to 
meet its present and prospective de- 
mands at a cost not greater than would 
have been incurred by the railway in 
supplying itself. The commissioners 
find that there are three supply com- 
panies willing and able to fulfill these 
conditions. The railway failed to come 
to an agreement with any of these com- 
panies, but the commissioners find that 
satisfactory guarantees were forthcom- 
ing, that taking a supply from an out- 
side source will save the railway a 
capital expenditure of more than £1,- 
000,000 on a power station and that the 
railway will make an annual saving 
by purchasing the power. 

The commissioners also state that the 
pooling of the railway company’s sup- 
_ply with that of other classes of con- 
sumers will be an important contribu- 
tion toward the centralization of gen- 
eration in Greater London, with all the 
economies and benefits accruing. Thus 
it may be inferred that in any future 
schemes of railway electrification in 
Britain the railways will not be per- 
mitted to provide their own power sta- 
tions unless a satisfactory and economi- 
cal supply cannot be obtained from 
existing undertakers. The South East- 
ern & Chatham Railway case is the first 
of the sort under the act of 1919, and 
it is considered to be highly significant. 

On Sept. 28, after a fortnight of 
negotiations, an agreement was reached 
on the subject of wages by the National 


Joint Council for the tramway indus- 
try, and the men’s delegates resolved to 
submit: the agreement to a ballot of 
their constituents with a recommenda- 
tion to accept it. On more than one 
occasion the negotiations almost broke 
down and the help of the Ministry of 
Labor was invoked. When things were 
at their worst fear arose that the Joint 
Council might be dissolved. That, of 
course, would have put an end to na- 
tional bargaining. The settlement 
which was arrived at is a compromise, 
neither side having got all that it 
wanted. 

The original proposal of the tram- 
way owners, both municipalities and 
companies, was that in view of the 
heavy falling off in traffic receipts 
owing to the slump in trade, the sliding 
scale of wages adopted last year should 
be abolished and that wages should be 
reduced by 12s. a week by three monthly 
installments of 4s. each. The men 
wished the sliding scale to remain as it 
was and that there should be no wage 
reductions except under its provisions. 
That scale took as its basis a cost of 
living 1385 per cent above the cost in 
August, 1914. For every fall of five 
points below that in the official index 
figure of the cost of living, wages were 
reduced by 1s. a week. By the last 
quarterly adjustment the total reduc- 
tions in wages amounted to 10s., the 
index figure having fallen 50 points to 
85. The index figure at the end of 
September was down to 79, justifying 
a reduction of another 1s. a week under 
the old scale. 

By the new agreement a sliding scale 
is retained, but it provides for a wage 
reduction of 1s. per week for every 
four points fall in the index figure. 
The new sliding scale is also applied all 
the way back to the basic index figure 
of 135. The present index figure being 
79, it has fallen by 56 points. A wage 
reduction of 1s. a week for each four 
points accordingly means 14s. As only 
10s. had come off under the old scale, 
the resulf is an immediate reduction 
of 4s. per week. The next adjustment 
is not to take place until February, 
1928, and thereafter the adjustments 
will be quarterly. 

On Oct. 10 it was announced that the 
employees by ballot had accepted the 
agreement by 22,4386 to 10,541 votes. 
Of the men eligible to vote 55 per cent 
voted. 

At the recent conference of the 
Municipal Tramways Association in 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, three resolutions 
were passed for taking action. By the 
first it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with experts of the 
Post Office on the subject of the liability 
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of tramway authorities for electrolytic 


damage done to telegraph or telephone 


cables by stray currents from tram- 
ways. At present the tramway authori- 
ties are liable even if they observe all 
the Board of Trade regulations on the 
subject and even if the Post Office 
authorities have been negligent. The 
association naturally wants it altered. 
Another resolution provides for confer- 
ring with municipalities with a view to 
proper apportionment of the cost of 
highway construction and maintenance 
between the rails and tracks. 

At present all the cost as regards 
the tramway area of the road falls on 
the tramways, and the cost is always 
becoming heavier owing to the increase 
of heavy automobile traffic. The intro- 
duction of a private member’s bill in 
Parliament to alter the law on the sub- 
ject was forecasted. The third resolu- 
tion referred to the executive council 
with a view to action the subject of 
getting powers to regulate general 
street traffic at tramway stopping 
places. Sir John Simpson, Portsmouth, 
was elected president of the association 
for the ensuing year. 

The London Electric Railway on Oct. 
2 placed a contract with the Founda- 
tion Company, London, for the con- 
struction of the northern part of the 
extension of its line to Edgware. Work 
is already in progress on the part be- 
tween Golder’s Green and Hendon, a 
length of 14 miles, and the new con- 
tract relates to a length of about 3 
miles from Hendon to Edgware. The 
price is £258,000, including the electrical 
equipment, and the work is to be com- 
pleted in fourteen months. The whole 
extension is a continuation northward 
in the open country and on the surface 
of the Charing Cross and Hempstead 
underground tube railway, which comes 
to the surface at Golder’s Green. This 
is part of the development of the Lon- 
don Underground Railway System, the 
new capital for which has been guaran- 
teed both as to principal and interest 
by the government under the trade 
facilities act, the object being to get 
the work put in hand at once in order 
to provide work for the unemployed. 

The Metropolitan District Railway is 
taking steps to improve the internal 
appearance of its all-steel cars. These 
vehicles are quite satisfactory as re- 
gards safety, comfort, and facilities for 
quick loading and unloading, but it has 
been felt that the all-steel construction 
produced a corresponding “all-steel at- 
mosphere.” An artist has been com- 
missioned to plan pleasing and har- 
monious color schemes. Some cars are 
in gray relieved with yellow and are 
fitted with brown and gold moquette 
cushions. Others are in blue relieved 
with white and have brown plush cush- 
ions in the first-class compartments, 
and brown and gold moquette in the 
third-class. Still others are in green 
relieved with two shades of gray, the 
cushions being brown and green plush. 
The upright rods from floor to ceiling 
have been dispensed with in favor of 
straps. This is a reversion to the old 
arrangement. 
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Regulation an Issue 


Supervisory Control of Public Utilities 
Looms Big in New York Goy- 
ernorship Campaign 


The campaign for Governor of New 
York drew to a close in the northern 
section of the state on Saturday night 
with Gov. Nathan L. Miller speak- 
ing to a rally in Albany. The para- 
mount issues of the campaign are 
water power and the regulation of pub- 
lic service corporations, with the light 
wine and beer platform of the Demo- 
cratic party as an extra “Added At- 
traction.” 

Governor Miller in his speech in Al- 
bany emphasized the fact that a start 
has been made, after years of talk, 
toward a definite program of develop- 
ment of water power through the 
agency of private capital, but with 
operations restricted by law and by the 
Public Service Commission, and that the 
workings of the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State and the New York 
Transit Commission have been put more 
nearly upon a judicial basis. He 
stressed the inaptitude of the Demo- 
eratic proposal for regulation by the 
municipalities affected, instead of by a 
centralized state body, of the public 
service corporations operating within a 
particular city, and called especial at- 
tention to the fact that the Legisla- 
ture, under “Al” Smith as Governor, 
responded to his wishes in the matter 
of transit regulation in the city of New 
York. 


FARMERS APATHETIC 


Outside of the industrial centers gen- 
eral political apathy prevails all over 
the state of New York, and the vote 
on election day promises to be per- 
functory rather than _ enthusiastic. 
Astute political. observers predict a 
falling off of the up-state vote in gen- 
eral outside of the cities so that the 
election has all the “earmarks” of being 
a comparatively close one. 

The most enthusiastic supporter of 
Smith, however, does not claim that he 
will have the Legislature with him. 
This is bound to be Republican in any 
event, and under such circumstances, 
the chances are very remote of any 
change being made in the public service 
commissions law’ or the conservation 
law in relation to water-power develop- 
ment. 

An unusual degree of permanence and 
stability was given the New York State 
Public Service Commission by chapter 
134 of the laws of 1921 which provides 
that the terms of the commissioners 
shall be ten years each, one to be ap- 
pointed each two years, and that a com- 
missioner may only be removed by a 
two-thirds vote of the Legislature, and 
then only for cause, which virtually 


means no public service commissioner 
can be removed for political or emo- 
tional reasons and that he must commit 
a sufficiently flagrant act of misconduct 
to justify 143 out of 201 elected mem- 
bers of the New York State Legislature 
in removing him from office. As for 
changing the complexion of the law to 
achieve political ends that is nearly 
always very difficult. 

So it will be seen that the election of 
“Al” Smith as Governor would not nec- 
essarily mean the upsetting of the 
policy of the Public Service Commission 
as to the regulation of public utility 
corporations, and the most the Governor 
could hope to accomplish would be the 
naming of one Democratic member of 
the commission in February. Neither 
would the election of “Al” Smith be a 
calamity, as it is never the policy of a 
new administration completely to undo 
progressive work started by a previous 
one, while in many quarters the elec- 
tion of a Governor of one political faith 
with a Legislature of another is ac- 
cepted as a good balancing wheel for 
business progress. 


$60,000 Viaduct Operation 


The troubles of the South New 
Orleans Light & Traction Company, 
operating a railway opposite New 
Orleans, are again engaging attention. 
The company pleaded financial inability 
to repair the Newton Street viaduct, in 
Algiers, when, ordered to do so by City 
Engineer Klorer. At the conclusion of 
the hearing before the Commission 
Council of New Orleans the matter was 
referred to Public Service Commissioner 
Francis Williams and he has been 
exerting himself to ascertain whether 
some solution of the matter could not 
be arrived at. 

He maintained at the hearing, before 
which he appeared on behalf of the 
state, that a viaduct in Algiers at the 
point where it is now located, was im- 
perative, and he was of opinion that 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
was interested in the maintenance of 
the viaduct, should bear its proportion 
of the expense of repair and mainte- 
nance. Counsel for the railroad ob- 
jected to this suggestion. However, 
negotiations were opened between both 
of these interests and a tentative agree- 
ment has been reached, which points to 
an amicable settlement of the difficulty 
soon. 

The street railway will be asked to 
bear one-fifth of the expense of repairs, 
estimated by City Engineer Klorer at 
$75,000, the Southern Pacific Railroad 
assuming the remaining four-fifths. 
The work is to be done by the forces of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and the 
cost will be reduced thereby to approxi- 
mately $60,000. 


Feeder Lines Suggested 


President Mitten of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Outlines Plans for Feeders 
for Frankford Elevated 


Thomas E. Mitten, president of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, appeared before the transporta- 
tion committee of City Council on Oct. 
25 and-taid before it plans for the con- 
struction of three new lines designed to 
furnish crosstown service in the north- 
ern end of the city and serve as feeders 
for both the Frankford elevated and the 
Broad Street subway when that link in 
the high-speed system is constructed. 

The main features of the Mitten plan 
are: 


The abolition of the tortuous Route 75 
which now winds its way from Ridge and 
Midvale Avenues to Frankford by way of 
Olney and Wyoming Avenues. 

The construction of a line beginning at 
the Pelham, carhouse in Germantown, along 
Chew Street, Olney Avenue, Rising Sun 
Avenue, Adams Avenue, Margaret Street 
over to Richmond. That line would tie in 
Germantown with the Frankford elevated. 

The construction of another line that 
would begin at Twentieth and Wingohocking 
Streets, run eastward along Wingohocking 
Street to Wyoming Avenue to Unity Street 
and then to Frankford Avenue, where it 
would tap the Frankford high-speed line at 
Church Street station. 

The building of a third route that would 
originate at Twenty-ninth Street and Hunt- 
ing Park Avenue, traverse Hunting Park 
Avenue, Erie Avenue and Torresdale Avenue 
to the Frankford elevated. That line would 
connect with the Frankford elevated at the 
Torresdale station. 


While no definite announcement was 
made to that effect, it was learned that 
Mr. Mitten proposes to have the lines 
act primarily as feeders for the Frank- 
ford elevated, and with that end in 
view, free transfers would be issued be- 
tween the new routes and the elevated. 


WILL CONSULT COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Mitten announced that as further 
extensions are contemplated, the com- 
pany would consult the residents of the 
neighborhoods affected before planning 
new routes. 

Mr. Mitten came to City Hall osten- 
sibly in response to a resolution intro- 
duced by Councilman McKinley re- 
questing the company to run a line over 
Torresdale Avenue to Frankford. Mr. 
Mitten surprised the Councilmen by 
voluntarily offering to build the two 
additional lines. 

An official statement said: 


To make possible early development of 
these proposed lines, co-operation on the 
part of the city in the matter of street open- 
ing and necessary bridging is essential, and 
to that end the City Council was invited to 
go over these routes with President Mitten 
and his engineers on Oct. 30, by which time 
it is expected the P. R. T. will have a 
double-deck bus at hand to be used for this 
purpose. 


Mr. Mitten explained that none of the 
extensions would be self-supporting at 
the start, but would rather add to the 
cost of operation of the entire road. 
He added that service to the people was 
now the dominant note. 


———— a 
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Political Favoritism a Factor in 
Securing Bus Permits 


In a review of the New York Transit 
Commission’s /inquiry into the munici- 
pality supervised bus system, Clarence 
J. Shearn, special counsel of the com- 
mission, declared on Oct. 29 that the 
whole Hylan-Whalen bus _ system 
“smelled to heaven.” 
Judge Shearn said that the testi- 
mony taken by the commission showed 
that bus permits were given out 
_ through political favoritism, that the 
insurance firm of which the brother of 
the Mayor’s son-in-law and secretary is 
a member profited by the sale of bus 
insurance and that John A. McCarthy, 
former business associate of Charles F. 

_Murphy, the Tammany leader, had ob- 
tained bus permits in the names of 
dummies. 

The points which Judge Shearn said 
had been established at the hearings 
before the Transit Commission during 
the week ended Oct. 28 he summed up 
as follows: 


1. That the Hylan-Whalen system of 
“revocable permits’ for bus operators is 
vicious and demoralizing. 

2. That the genuine need and popular 
demand for a flexible crosstown bus service 
has been capitalized by politicians for pri- 
vate profit and the system has been made 
part and parcel of a political machine. 

3. That one method of greasing the path 
to favor is to pay a public official], who owns 
a garage four times the usual rate for bus 
storage, while another is to buy a bus of a 
district leader on his promise to help get 
a permit to operate. 

4. That the bus system has been used 
not to serve the public, but to provide a 
soft ‘ee for needy individuals who have 
a pull. 

5. That to hide political favoritism, or 
worse, a large number of buses on the best 
paying line in the city are permitted to be 
run in the name of dummies. 

6. That John <A. McCarthy, the dis- 
coverer of Hylan, has a fleet of buses on 
the most profitable lines, each one in the 
name of a dummy. f 

7. That an ex-detective and brewery col- 
lector turns up on the “cream of all the 
lines,’”’ with three buses, costing $18,000, 
one being concededly hidden in dummy 
ownership, and manages-these in conjunc- 
tion with. McCarthy’s fleet, aided by Billy 
Murphy, a nephew of the Tammany boss. 

8. That the insurance firm of Sinnott & 
Canty, the senior member of which is. the 
brother of the Mayor’s son-in-law and pri- 
vate secretary, has divided commissions 
fifty-fifty with a young insurance canvas- 
ser on forty-eight casualty insurance pol- 
icies solicited from the bus owners since 
July 1, 1922. 

9. That while in the short time available 
it has only been possible to scratch the 
surface thus far, the whole Hylan-Whalen 
bus system ‘‘smells to heaven.” 


Arrangements Made for 
Taking Over Line 


The Cincinnati & New Richmond 
Railway, which will operate the eastern 
division of the Interurban Railway & 
Terminal Company from the East End 
to New Richmond, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. 
The incorporators are: William E. 
Harton, general manager of the South 
Covington & Cincinnati Street Railway; 
Lawrence Langdon, counsel for the 
' Union Gas & Electric Company; Walter 
Beaty, engineer; Howard High and 
Frank Woods, local bankers. The com- 
pany will be organized with Mr. Har- 
ton as president; Mr. Langdon, vice- 
president, and Mr. Beaty, secretary and 
treasurer. The division was discon- 
tinued several months ago because of 


financial difficulties. Mr. Langdon and 
his associates concluded arrangements 
a month ago for taking over the line. 

Mr. Langdon said that officials of the 
Cincinnati & New Richmond Railway 
were negotiating with L. G. Van Ness, 
electrical engineer with offices in‘ the 
Union Trust Building, to operate the 
line in connection with the Cincinnati, 
Georgetown & Portsmouth Railway, of 
which he is general manager. If this 
plan is carried out, according to Mr. 
Langdon, the Cincinnati & New Rich- 
mond Railway will operate its cars on 
the tracks of the Cincinnati, George- 
town & Portsmouth Railway from Cin- 
cinnati to California, Ohio, and then on 
its own tracks to New Richmond. Mr. 
Langdon also said that one-man cars 
would be operated. A few more details 
will have’to be worked out before the 
line will again be put in operation. 


Praises Rehabilitation 
Accomplishments 


In announcing a payment of $200,000 
on the $500,000 installment due the De- 
troit United Railway on Dec. 1 to apply 
on the purchase of the city lines, the 
Mayor of Detroit stated that the de- 
partment of street railways had done 
more work in rehabilitation of its lines 
during five months of municipal owner- 
ship than had been done in any pre- 
vious three-year period. Attention was 
called by the Mayor to the advisability 
of continuing the precedent estab- 
lished by the department in making 
such allotments on a separate bank ac- 
count, and to the wisdom of cash de- 
posits with which to meet fixed charges 
arising from operation. 

Oct. 1 was referred to as marking the 
completion of four and one-half months 
of operation of the municipal lines in 
Detroit. During this period the depart- 
ment had to revamp the old company’s 
organization and then attack the prob- 
lem of deferred maintenance, facing at 
the same time the problem of carrying 
the heaviest load of the railway year— 
the summer months. 

It was pointed out that the -depart- 
ment has not had the advantage of the 
usual administration statistics which 
were the property of the old company. 
With a full year’s experience behind 
the department, decreased cost for suc- 
ceeding years under the same relative 
conditions are expected. It has been 
necessary for the department to run 
from day to day and month to month, 
feeling its way along throughout the 
construction season now near a close. 

The Department of Street Railways, 
the Mayor stated, has exerted every 
possible effort to bring the property 
under its control up to the best possible 
operating conditions. The policy has 
been, first of all, to provide for quar- 
terly payments of interest and the semi- 
annual payments of principal to the 
former owners, and thereafter to put 
every available dollar into the rehabil- 
itation of property, reserving only a 
proportion monthly which might act as 
a protection reserve during the months 
when traffic naturally decreases. 


What Public Ownership Costs 


The “Financial Post” Lists Costs Since 
Toronto Took Over the Trans- 
portation Problem 


It is just over a year since the 
Toronto Transportation Commission 
took over the street railways system, 
says the Financial Post, published at 
Toronto. In that period rapid progress 
has been made in the rehabilitation of 
the property. By night and day work 
has been carried on without regard to 
cost in labor or equipment and the re- 
sults have satisfied a public demanding 
better service. Hundreds of new luxuri- 
ous red cars have likewise appeased the 
public demand for a change. But what 
is all this costing? The Financial Post 
goes on to explain: 

The appropriations last year and this 
by the city hall have amounted alto- 
gether to $23,500,000. 

Fares have been advanced to four 
tickets for 25 cents compared with six 
and eight tickets—nearly double. This 
has cost the citizens about $4,000,000 
additional. 

Every man woman and child in the 
city has been charged with an expendi- 
ture of $45 each, and every passenger 
carried has paid about double fare—and 
the financial outpour continues. 

In addition the city is losing $1,000,- 
000 a year in its percentage of fares 
and is able to collect only a fraction of 
taxes that were formerly paid by the 
Toronto Railway. 

Nothing has yet been paid by the city 
to the Toronto Railway on the purchase 
price of the system. 

Nor has there been any statement 
made to indicate if there is a surplus 
of income over operating cost. 


Monry, MoNEY EVERYWHERE > 


While the Toronto Transportation 
Commission has been making a most 
spectacular showing the fact remains 
that modern engineers say that prac- 
tically nothing in the construction line 
is impossible if there is enough money 
available—and the T.T.C. has been 
troubled with no shortage of funds. 

Every investor knows that the test 
of a private undertaking is not during 
the progress of the construction when 
all charges are met out of capital, but 
after the work is completed when all 
charges and expenses must be met out 
of revenue and when revenue is based 
upon the basis of a fair price for the 
produce or service. Of course the 
T.T.C. is fortunate in operating under 
an act which permits the charging of a 
fare to meet all expenses, but even under 
public ownership the people will in the 
long run be inclined to ask value for 
their money and that is when the test 
will come, when the novelty of the new 
cars and smooth rails has worn off and 
the people want service for what they 
spend. For the present, because they 
have starved under a narrow and short- 
sighted franchise administered in a 
manner which gave them just cause for 
complaint, they are willing to pay any- 
thing for better service. 
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Adopts Trolley Bus 


United Railways & Electric Company 
Changes Motor Bus Service to 
Trolley Bus 


The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has substituted 
trolley buses for the motor bus service 
open since July 1 from Gwynn Oak 
Junction to Randelstown via Richland 
over Liberty Heights Avenue. The 
change was made on Nov. 1 to fulfill 
the agreement made by the company 
with the residents, who desired a form 
‘of transportation giving outward evi- 
dence of some permanency. They agreed 
to underwrite the expected deficit of 
$32,000 in the first five years of 
operation. 

Three Brill rail-less cars form the 
fleet, two of which are needed to operate 
the 30 minute headway during the 
morning and evening rush hours. But 
one vehicle is needed for the hourly 
service during the normal hours of the 
day and after the evening rush hours, 
as the running time for the 6.3 mile 
line is only twenty-five minutes. This 
schedule allows a layover of five minutes 
at each end of the route. 


REGULAR SERVICE PROVIDED 


The first bus pulls out of Richland 
at 5:45 a.m. for Oak Juriction leaving 
there at 6 a.m. for Randallstown. The 
next bus leaves at 7 a.m. and a bus 
leaves every thirty minutes thereafter 
until 9:30 a.m., when hourly service is 
given until 4:30 p.m. From 4:30 to 
7 p.m. buses run every thirty minutes 
after which hourly service is given until 
twelve midnight. 

The one way through fare is 14 cents 
divided into two 7-cent zones, the divid- 
ing line being at Richland. Fares are 
collected in the pay enter, pay leave 
plan, using a Johnson fare box with 
no overhead check register, that is, 
passengers boarding irrespective of the 
direction of travel in the first zone pay 
the first zone fare of 7 cents on enter- 
ing, and if they ride into the second 
zone must again pay another zone fare 
on leaving. Passengers that board in 
the second zone pay only as they leave 
the bus. No transfers are exchanged 
with the Woodlawn Avenue cars at 
Gwynn Oak Junction, with which the 
buses make connection to reach the 
center of Baltimore. 

At Richland, which is midway of the 
route, a 25 ft. x 60 ft. garage has been 
built. 


SMALL IN CHARGE 


The rolling stock as stated consists 
of three standard Brill rail-less cars 
with Westinghouse standard automatic 
foot control, two independent trolley 
poles fitted with O B swivel trolley 
wheels. 

The highway over which the buses 
operate is for the most part plain mac- 
adam the surface of which has been 
treated with tar and gravel. Generally 
it is only 18 ft. wide, although for some 
distance it has a 2 ft. concrete shoulder 
on either. side. 


Local Commission Details 
Under Consideration 


Internal argument concerning salaries 
to be paid and methods of supervising, 
employment, delegation of authority, 
etc., is resulting in rather slow organ- 
ization of the new Utilities Commission 
of Louisville, which will be financed 
by the local utilities. The Louisville 
Railway, in its new franchise, agreed 
to pay $10,000 annually toward defray- 
ing the expense of a utility bureau. 
The Louisville Home Telephone Com- 
pany, also agreed to a similar sum to 
be paid the city annually. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which has a franchise 


expiring, wants to come in on the same 


sort of basis, and it reported that the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company, is 
investigating the idea, and desires to 
come under a utility commission, which 
would check up the various companies, 
and be in position to show the city what 
these companies are doing, which would 
make it much easier to regulate rates. 

The City Council is objecting to the 
proposals embodied whereby an engi- 
neer would be appointed to supervise 
the railway, at a cost of $5,000 annu- 
ally; and a certified accountant for the 
telephone company at a similar salary. 
The Council contends that the salaries 
are too high. The reasoning may be 
faulty, but it is pointed out in justifica- 
tion of the stand the city has taken 
that $5,000 is more than is paid the 
City Engineer, and equal to the limit 
that any city employee may draw. The 
money, however, comes out of funds 
from the utilities. 

There is some discussion of consol- 
idating the various funds and creating 
a utilities bureau to look after all 
such matters as come up. This pro- 


cedure would save in some ways, and 
make for a more efficient organization. 


Franchise Granted.—The Crawford 
County Commissioners have granted the 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus 
Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, a franchise 
for twenty-five years. The company 
threatened to abandon its line in Craw- 
ford County if the franchise was not 
renewed. 


Recommends More Equipment.— 
Robert M. Feustel, consulting engineer, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has submitted a 
report to Mayor Plant on the Ottawa 
(Ont.) Street Railway. Eighteen 
miles of track extensions, forty-seven 
new cars, additional snow plows, more 
car-house equipment, etc., within the 
next five years, are recommended in the 
report. 


Vote Against Municipal Ownership.— 
An election was held on Oct. 20 in 
Aberdeen, S. D., on the question of 


- vice on Aug. 1 of this year. 


the city’s taking over the Aberdeen 
Railroad which discontinued car ser- 
The 
official canvass showed that there were 


677 votes cast in favor of municipal | 


ownership and 2,798 cast against the 
proposition. 

Preliminary Report Made. 
port prepared by the public utilities 
committee of the St. Paul Association 
referred to in the Electric Railway 
Journal issue of Oct. 7 was a prelimi- 


nary report and was merely given to | 


the St. Paul City Planning Board for 
its information. The report has not 


been completed. The report deals with © 


the proposal for an operating consolida- 
tion ofthe electric railways of the 
Twin Cities. 


Mrs. Sawtelle Dies of Injuries in Auto 
Crash.—Mrs. Elmer S: Sawtelle, wife 
of the assistant general manager of the 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company, 
Cincinnati, died as the result of injuries 
received in an auto accident near 
Wheeling, W. Va., on Oct. 23. She was 
returning with her husband and two of 
her children from a trip to Washington, 
D. C., when the car skidded and over- 
turned. The husband and the two chil- 
dren, twelve and eight years old re- 
spectively, escaped uninjured. A third 
child, four years old, had been left at 
home. Mrs. Sawtelle was prominent in 
social circles at her home in Hartwell, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati and had always 
been very active in Sunday School and 
missionary work. 

Missouri Reverts to the Days of 
Jesse James.—The many robberies of 
conductors and passengers on street 
cars, in the past few weeks, have 
brought out the offer of a reward of 
$500 by the receivers of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Railways, for arrest and 
conviction of such robbers. The re- 
ceivers point out that the crimes are 
punishable not only under state laws, 
but, since the receivers are officers of 
the Federal Court, are punishable for 
contempt of court by the United States 
Federal Court for the Western District 
of Missouri. Notices of the reward 
have been posted conspicuously in many 
places. It is said that in practically 
every case of hold-up of conductors, 
the passengers have also been robbed 
and terrorized. 


Must Have Report Ready on Noy. 10. 
—Special committees representing the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company 
and Ohio Traction Company and 
the Cincinnati Street Railway have 
been requested to have ready a report 
on progress they are making in dis- 
cussing a readjustment of their affairs 
for Mayor George P. Carrel’s traction 
committee when it meets on Noy. 10. 
The date was fixed when Froome 
Morris, vice-mayor, pointed out that 
conferences can go on indefinitely if no 
time is fixed. Mr. Morris asserted the 
question of deferring collection of the 
annual franchise tax, in order to keep 
fares from increasing, will be up for 
discussion on Jan. 1. Mr. Morris fur- 
ther stated that the traction situation 
should be in definite shape by that 
time. 


The re- | 
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New Financing Arranged 


Another Step Taken Toward Perfecting 
Reorganization of Pittsburgh 
Railways 


At a meeting on Oct. 30 attended by 
Mayor Magee, members of the City 
Council and President Thompson final 
steps were taken to put into effect the 
Pittsburgh Railways reorganization 
contract, which has been the subject of 
negotiations for more than a year and 
a half. Mr. Thompson announced that 
he had raised the $5,000,000 necessary 
to make effective the contract between 
the city of Pittsburgh, the new railway 
and the Philadelphia Company. 


CHANGE IN FoRM APPROVED 


Mr. Thompson said that the Union 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, of which 
H. C. McEldowney is president, will 
undertake to provide the necessary 
funds under the contract upon condi- 
tions, explained to the Mayor and Coun- 
cil, all of which were very satisfactory 
and approved. A slight change in the 
form in which the financing was ex- 
pected to be done was approved by 
Mayor Magee and Council. 

The conclusion of these negotiations 
opens the way for a program of 
improvements for the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, the need of which has long been 
felt. This money will provide new cars, 
carhouse, shop equipment and facilities 
for performing better service. Steps 
will be taken for the winding up of the 
receiverships by foreclosure of the gen- 
eral mortgage or by other sales of the 
property of the railway so that a new 
corporation may be formed. The reor- 
ganization will be made possible by the 
Philadelphia Company, city of Pitts- 
burgh, boroughs and townships and 
holders of personal injury claims agree- 
ing to accept payment over a period of 
ten years. 

Mayor William A. Magee gave out 
the following statement: 

After a full discussion it was agreed that 
city officials accept the proposed financing of 
President Thompson, namely, that $5,000,- 
000 for improvements be raised in the fol- 
lowing manner ; $2,400,000 on car trust cer- 
tificates; $600,000 on car trust certificates 
or otherwise, this total of $3,000,000 to 
purchase new cars. The other $2,000,000 
to be raised on short term loans and to be 


invested in carhouse and other improve- 
ments and betterments. 

It was agreed that the law department 
prepare a resolution tc be presented to 
Council, formally adopting the above plan. 

It is understood the company now will 
take the necessary steps to recover posses- 
sion of its property by foreclosure, and by 
the discharge cf the receivership and begin 
the operation of the railways. 


PRAISES UNION TRUST OFFICIAL 


In speaking of the reorganization 
plans, Mr. Thompson said: 


The successful financing of the plan to 
terminate the receivership of the Pittsburgh 
Railways has been largely the result of the 
vision of H. C. McEldowney, president of 
the Union Trust Company. This great 
banking institution and its executive head 
know Pittsburgh, believe in it, are confident 


of its future and are enthusiastic in their 
efforts to do all in their power to promote 
its growth and prosperity. They have been 
fully aware that good street railways trans- 
portation is vital and essential to the con- 
tinuing prosperity of the Pittsburgh district 
and they have expressed their confidence 
in the future by agreeing to provide the 
$5,000,000 necessary to accomplish the re- 
organization. 

The successful negotiations, which prom- 
ise a speedy termination of the receivership 
and the organization of the street railways 
properties, are also the result of the fore- 
sight and hearty co-operation of Mayor 
Magee and the members of Pittsburgh 
Council and too much credit cannct be 
given them for their patience throughout 
the many tedious conferences necessary to 
effect a complete understanding that was 
fair to the people of Pittsburgh and to the 
investors holding securities in the railway 
properties. They have worked hard tc 
effect the best possible plan and they have 
shown a knowledge of conditions that indi- 
eates intense study of the situation by them. 

The first steps toward reorganization of 
the Pittsburgh Railways were taken two 
years ago. The problem was to get $5,000,- 
000 of new money to provide those improve- 
ments to equipment and operating facil- 
ities considered essential to modern man- 
agement. Everyone who knows anything 
of street railway operaticns here or else- 
where in the United States knows that 
there has been very little, if any, financing 
of late and that has been one of the prob- 
lems of the receivers of the Pittsburgh 
Railways. It has been quite an accom- 
plishment, therefore, to be able to obtain 
this financial assistance at home as it indi- 
cates confidence in the promised service and 
management, in the co-operation of the 
Mayor, the City Councilmen and the sur- 
rounding munic*palities and in the future 
oe the great district served by the railway 
ines. 


Discontinuance Waits on 
Commission’s Ruling 


Service on the Springfield & Wash- 
ington Railway, operating between 
Springfield and South Charleston, 
Ohio, will be discontinued within a few 
months if the State Public Utilities 
Commission gives the necessary con- 
sent. This was the gist of a statement 
by W. W. Keifer, counsel for the com- 
pany, who said that the line was daily 
losing money for its owners. 

“There are too many automobiles 
competing with us,” said Attorney 
Keifer in explaining why the company 
could. not make money, despite the 
economies affected after G. F. Baker 
acquired a majority interest in the 
road by purchasing the holdings of his 
brother, Floyd Baker, several months 


ago. 


At that time, the new owner an- 
nounced his intention of introducing 
several policies to reduce expenses, 
plans whereby freight and passenger 
revenue might be increased, and also 
his idea for a system of bus feeders 
operating from most of the way sta- 
tions along the electric line. The plans 
in some cases were carried out. But, 
according to Mr. Keifer, the condition 
which the company faced was one that 
could not be remedied if the company 
were to operate from a business stand- 
point, and it was therefore decided to 
apply for permission to discontinue the 
line and junk its equipment. This was 
one of the first lines to be built in 
Ohio. 
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Successor Company Functioning 
at Spartanburg 


The South Carolina Gas & Electric 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C., on Oct. 1 
took over all the plants, property and 
business of the South Carolina Light, 
Power & Railways Company. The new 
company purchased the property and 
business at a foreclosure sale on July 
31, which sale was consummated in the, 
order issued by Judge Watkins of the 
United States District Court at Ander- 
son on Sept. 30. 

The members of the board of the new- 
company are Isaac Andrews, -Dr. Ell- 
wood F. Bell, Ben Hill Brown, Baylis 
T. Earle and Henry M. Earle, Paul W.. 
Fisher, F. B. Lasher, C. C. Hood, E. W: 
Moher, George B. Tripp, Spartanburg;- 
and T. F. Wickman, New York. 

The new officers are as follows: 
George B. Tripp, president; Isaac 
Andrews, vice-president; F. B. Lasher, 
vice-president; Paul W. Fisher, secre- 
tary and treasurer; A.S. Jolly, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

The new company plans to make ex-. 
tensive improvements to its various 
plants and properties. These will 
include increasing the capacity of 
the hydro-electric plant at Gaston 
Shoals on the Broad River, improve- 
ments and additions to the steam 
plant and gas plant in Spartan- 
burg, the erection of an additional 
transmission line from Spartanburg to 
Gaffney, additions to the substation 
plans of the company located in Spar- 
tanburg and Gaffney, the erection of 
additional electric lines in the city 
and the adjacent territory, the addi- 
tion of several miles of gas mains in 
various parts of the city which will 
take care of the requests of many 
householders who have been anxious 
for the gas service but which service 
heretofore could not be furnished, and 
various other improvements. 


$10,414 Surplus in Toledo 
in September 


Operations of the Community Trac- 
tion Company, Toledo, Ohio, resulted in 
a surplus of $10,414 for the month of 
September. An additional $384 of in- 
terest on the cash balance has been 
added to the stabilizing fund, bringing 
it up to $167,322 as of Oct. 1. 

Increase in car riding was the most 
encouraging aspect of the monthly re- 
port. 

Daily average riding was 162,638 
revenue passengers. In comparing this 
with the car mileage operated there 
was shown a density of riding of 7.82 
revenue passengers per car-mile. This 
is compared with 7.538 for August and 
7.43 for September a year ago. 

Ratio of operating expense to gross 
revenue was increased to 69.709 per 
cent as compared with 68.840 per cent 
for the previous month, largely due to 
the increased expenditures for mainte- 
rance. 

With increased riding so far in 
October it is predicted that revenue 
passengers will total nearly 5,000,000 
for the month. 
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I. R. T. Plea Allowed 


Commission Acts Favorably on Appli- 
cation for Security Issue in Con- 
nection with Reorganization 


The New York Transit Commission 
on Oct. 27 gave its approval to the 
application of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company for authority to issue 
and dispose of the new securities which 
will underlie the Interborough-Manhat- 
tan reorganization plan. Orders were 
granted permitting the company to 
issue $10,500,000 in new 6 per cent ten- 
year notes, $6,153,060 of which will be 
used to purchase new equipment, and 
to issue $34,330,000 of 7 per cent ten- 
year notes, secured by the pledge of 
existing bonds of the face value of 
$27,570,000 and $32,032,000. 

The commission’s approval is the 
latest step in the internal reorganiza- 
tion of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, which had its inception in 
conferences with Judge Julius M. 
Mayer of the United States Circuit 
Court, to avert bankruptcy. The plan 
agreed upon provided for a reduction 
of the 7 per cent lease of the elevated 
lines of the Manhattan Railway to 3, 4 
and 5 per cent, the elimination of $114,- 
000,000 of securities of the Interborough 
Consolidated Corporation and its com- 
plete divorce from the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, and a provi- 
sion for the election of the board of 
directors of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company by groups, nine by 
the Interborough stockholders, three by 
the Interborough bondholders, three by 
the Manhattan stockholders and three by 
public authority. Under the agreement 
the dividend rate on Interborough stock 
is to be restricted to a maximum of 7 
per cent, with no dividends at all to be 
declared for the next five years. 

In an opinion in which Chairman 
George McAneny and General John F. 
O’Ryan, the other members of the com- 
mission, concurred Commissioner LeRoy 
T. Harkness reviewed the steps which 
led up to the agreement for the reor- 
ganization. Mr. Harkness said that 
outside of earnings, $18,112,500 would 
be provided for the company, of which 
$7,612,500 would come from the post- 
ponement of sinking fund payments on 
Interborough bonds accruing during the 
three and one-half years from July 1, 
1922, and $10,500,000 from the sale of 
the new 6 per cent notes. In comment- 
ing upon the plan Mr. Harkness said: 


In addition, the earnings available for 
service and proper corporate purposes will 
largely be increased by the elimination of 
the present 7 per cent Manhattan dividend 
rental. The extension of the Interborough 
7 per cent notes for ten years will relieve 
the company of its present embarrassment 
of having this heavy matured debt hanging 
over its head and give time for the resump- 
tion of more normal conditions when com- 
plete and adequate refinancing may be 
effected. — The Interborough directorate is 
to contain responsible representation of all 
groups (including the city) having large 
financial interests in the properties operated 
by the company. 

It is by a comparison of these results 
with the existing conditions of the Inter- 
borough Company that the beneficial results 
of the plan are apparent. Furthermore, 
the only alternative of the plan would seem 
to be a receivership, which would be the 
source of incalculable damage to security 
holders and the public as well. In the 
formulation of the plan and the remarkable 
success In securing the assent of thousands 
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of widely scattered security holders, and 
thus avoiding receiverships and probable 
disintegration, Judge Mayer and those asso- 
ciated with him have performed a service 
not only to the security holders, but to the 
public as well. 


Sale of Millers Falls Branch 
Authorized 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has authorized D. P. Abercrombie, 
receiver for the Connecticut Valley 
Street Railway, Greenfield, Mass., to 
sell the property comprised by the 
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Millers Falls’ division, on which sery- 
ice was discontinued recently. The 
division had a total mileage of 9 
miles, consisting of a 5-mile stretch 


from Turners Falls to Lake Pleasant - 


and branches of 2 miles each extending 
to Millers Falls and Montague. The 
lines to Lake Pleasant and Millers Falls 
were built in 1895 and the one to Mon- 
tague several years later. It is under- 
stood that the property will be dis- 
posed of soon at public sale to the 
highest bidder. 


Certificates of Valuation Issued to Two 
Pennsylvania Companies 


Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Railway Valued at $6,600,000, and Southern 
Pennsylvania Traction Company at $6,700,000 


NDER the public service commis- 

sion law of Pennsylvania, public 
utilities can apply to the commission 
for certificates of valuation. Recently 
two of the electric railways have re- 
ceived these certificates of valuation 
from the Public Service Commission; 
the Altoona & Logan Valley Electric 
Railway Company being valued at 
$6,600,000 and the Southern Pennsyl- 
vania Traction Company at $6,700,000. 
Both of these companies are controlled 
by the American Railways Company of 
Philadelphia. 

In arriving at these figures the com- 
mission had before it inventories and 
valuations made by A. L. Drum & Com- 
pany, consulting engineers, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. In the case of the 
Altoona property the engineers sub- 
mitted valuations made on two bases, 
viz., prices current on Dec. 31, 1919, and 
average prices for the years 1914-1919, 


inclusive. A summary of the cost to 
reproduce new the property of the 
Altoona company (including the Home 
Electric Light & Steam Heating Com- 
pany) under the two bases noted is 
reproduced herewith. In addition to the 
two bases used on the Altoona property 
a valuation based on unit prices as of 
Jan. 1, 1922, was made for the South- 
ern Pennsylvania Traction Company. A 
table showing the summary of these 
three bases is printed herewith. 

For both companies the amount of 
depreciation was determined on each of 
the bases, representing the amount of 
existing depreciation due to wear or 
mechanical deterioration ascertained by 
field inspection and measurement. 

The: Altoona property consists of a 
53-mile electric railway system in 
Altoona with two interurban lines, one 
to Lakemont Park and Hollidaysburg, 
and the other to Bellwood and Tyrone, 


SUMMARY OF COST OF REPRODUCING AND DEVELOPING THE PROPERTY OF THE 
ALTOONA & LOGAN VALLEY ELECTRIC RAILWAY, INCLUDING THE HOME 
ELECTRIC LIGHT & STEAM HEATING COMPANY AS OF DEC. 31, 1919 


sees Property: 


4 
Electrical distribution system...........0. 00. .cec eee eecae 


Rolling stock 


Power station equipment................20e--0055- 
Shop machinery and shop tools.................... 
Buildingsss sae eels clo is bes re et 5 ag eee 


Furniture and fixtures... 22. c 08s. yoann erase 
Stores, tools and miscellaneous equipment. 
Expenditures not apparent in inventory. 
Engineering and superintendence........,... 

Administration, organization and legal expense. 
Taxes during construction................... 

Interest during construction................. 


Working CApitalememeinante <s.0s ase eatery Seeing 
Costiof nan cine fs 5. oc scanner dase Salone ers 


Total physical propercy.......... (0... s¢2seeaneun 


Developmental Costs: 


Expenditures for obsolete equipment and construction 
Cost to unify system........ Ln) Shatin, 6 Seagate 
Loss of interest during operation................... 


Total development costs............0.0e..eceees 


Total cost of reproducing and developing the property... .. 
Home Electric Light & Steam Heating Company.... . 


Grand totalitegp ene ic) 'Fs%seu' chi 5 
Cost new less depreciation 


Basis No. 2 


Basis No. I~. — 
Average Prices 


Certificate of valuation issued by Publie Service Commission 


of Pennsylvania, Aug. 7, 19 


esse 


Prices Current Years 1914-1919, Per Cent 
Dec. 31, 1919 Inclusive of 1919 
Sense $68,585 $54,868 80.00 
ch deer 1,877,266 1,379,476 73.48 
Bt. te 217,95 167,154 76.69 
ese th 640,348 399,950 62.46 
388,730 355,938 91.56 
Shr aes 1,041,870 735,160 70.56 
ae hss 57,33 340,601 74.48 
Be Rs 52,186 42,532 81.50 
Bets on 361,030 263,268 72.92 
Tear 9,114 102 88.89 
126,920 118,128 93.76 
41,044 41,044 100.00 
244,936 181,497 74.10 
231,339 231,339 100.00 
15,114 ,055 99.60 
461,902 303,388 65.68 
Peer ch 9,00 59,000 100.00 
oa oe 314,733 234,825 68.72 
2 eee 6,609,405 4,931,325 74.61 
aes 08,137 297,236 72.83 
wich $7,017,542 $5,228,561 74.51 
Wotgoete $323,218 $323,218 100.00 
bis ciuete 100,000 100,000 100.00 
aegis 491,228 365,999 76.54 
<itesee.$ $914,446 $789,217 86.31 
$7,931,988 $6,017,777 75.87 
Rae: $925,887 $714,375 77.16 
$8,857,878 $6,732,152 76.00 
$8,077,427 $6,163,700 76.31 
Sciet tie ep he ee $6,600,000 


SE 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF COST OF REPRODUCING AND DEVELOPING THE PROPERTY 
OF THE SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA TRACTION COMPANY AS OF DEC. 31, 1919 
Basis No. |—Prices Current Dec. 31, 1919 


Basis No, 2—Average Prices Years 1914 to 1919, Inclusive 
Basis No. 3—Prices Current Jan. 1, 1922 


tary Mellon in his forthcoming annual 
report were expected to be few and 
to deal largely with such changes in 
the existing law as have been found to 


and it also controls the Home Electric 
Light & Steam Heating Company, 
which does a general light and power 
business in the boroughs of Tyrone and 
Bellwood and intermediate settlements 
and territory. 

The Southern Pennsylvania Traction 
Company property consists of 54 miles 
of electric railway in the city of Ches- 
ter and suburbs, and suburban lines to 
Media, Eddystone and Darby and lines 
connecting with the electric railways in 
the cities of Philadelphia, Pa., and Wil- 
mington, Del. This company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Wilmington & Philadel- 
phia Traction Company. 

In addition to the inventory of the 
existing physical property, the engi- 
neers submitted a report on the de- 
velopmental costs of the properties, 
which is divided into three heads: 

(a) Expenditures for obsolete equip- 
ment and construction. 

(b) Cost to unify system. 

(c) Loss of interest during early 
years of operation. 

This method of computing develop- 
mental costs obviates reporting an esti- 
mated percentage of total physical 
property by submitting a tangible 
statement of capital invested in the 
property actually superseded owing to 
the development in the art of trans- 
portation (and in order to bring the 
property to its present state of effi- 
ciency). The amount included for 
superseded property was the depre- 
ciated value of the property at the 
time of supersession. 

It may be interesting to note that in 
the case of the Southern Pennsylvania 
‘Traction Company approximately 16 per 
cent of the mileage was superseded be- 
fore it had been used ten years, and in 


the case of Altoona approximately 10 
per cent was superseded before it had 
been used ten years. 

In no ease is a general contractors’ 
profit included in either valuation. In 
lieu of contractors’ profit and overhead 
expenses there is substituted the neces- 
sary plant acquired and expenses in- 
curred by the company that it may do 
the work itself and save the item of 
contractors’ profit. These items are 
storeroom and material yard expenses, 
onstruction tools, contingencies and 
omissions, loss and waste, liability in- 
surance, special supervision and engi- 
neering and superintendence. 


Tax Exemption Up Again 


Adoption of the pending resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
putting an end to the issuing of tax- 
exempt securities will be urged upon 
Congress at its short session, it was 
stated on Oct. 23 by high fiscal officers 
of the Administration. They declared 
the question of tax-free bonds. was the 
most important, not alone of the 
national tax problem, but of some of 
the industrial ones as well. 

It was indicated that the proposed 
legislation would have the full support 
of the Administration. President Hard- 
ing was expected to renew in his an- 
nual message to Congress in Decem- 
ber his recommendations for such a 
change in the organic law. Secretary 
Mellon and other treasury officials 
also were prepared to reiterate their 
support of the resolution. 

Aside from the proposal to end the 
issuing of non-taxable securities, rec- 
ommendations with respect to taxa- 
tion to be made to Congress by Secre- 


—Basis No. I~ ——Basis No. 2——. ———Basis No. 3 be desirable through its application. 
eves It was indicated that no generai 
Prices Years - gree Ez, revision of the law, such as was made 
Current 1914-1919 Per Cent ‘urrent en 
Dec. 31,1919 Inclusive of 1919 Jan. 1, 1922 of 1919 2% Year ago, was contemplated. Re-en- 
Rigcal Experts: oe See Ae oije ries actment of the excess profits tax has 
1,984,829 1,449'612 73.03 «1,671,775 84.23. +~=«s its: advocates in both branches of Con- 
a yoraeh ae ae Seed gress, but this is opposed generally by 
Electrical distribution system. . 418443 3821009 +~—«91.29«S 300,115 71.72 +~—« the Administration, as is also the prop- 
hig MR ietd 55 5596 Saas pogo e Ogee Pane pia Sie ae gle. ce0 103 osition to tax undivided surpluses of 
Power-station equipment.................205 i ' 4 i : . 
Substation a ae “one ee 58,634 42/032 71.69 60,031 102.38 Corporations. 
Shop machinery and shop tools............... 14,014 11,422 81.50 12,410 88.55 
ROUGE ae ie dingo On oe ad cee ae ace ane ee 277,942 208,003 74.84 238,727 85.89 
Furniture and fixtures................. 6,08 405 88.90 3,952 65.00 A 5 
Stores, tools and miscellaneous pauipment. 94,803 84,469 89.10 102,380 107.99 
Expenditures not apparent in inventory.. a 125,613 125,613 100.00 125,613 100.00 Inancla 
Engineering and superintendence............. 249,324 186,665 74,87 219,176 87.91 
Administration, organization and legal expense.. 241,805 241,806 100.00 241,806 100.00 
Taxes during construction period.............. Hee se H 2 101 -04 yous pee N N 
Interest during construction................55 ' q A t 
Workine capital PPR Piscrracthints, SAE «ted ses 69,000 69,000 100.00 62,700 90.87 ews O es 
Cost Ofimaneing siiiccneise helen oe. Qalewie tee» 326,985 249,114 76.19 296,837 90.78 
Total cost of physical property to reproduce oa 
DEW. seers Ee Ae aie et $6,935,691 $5,300,401 76.42 $6,296,272 90.78 Balance Shown.—The stabilizing fund 
Devel pmental Costs: of the Community Traction Company, 
Expenditures for obsolete equipment and con- i j Toledo, Ohio, showed a balance of 
Diruetion Bee etna ther are raie soon a = hts oi wen NOMA NS $464,535 $464,535 100.00 $464,535 100.00 10 414 f A i of Sent b 
Cost to unify system..................... 0. 100,000 100,000 100.00 100,000 100.00 $410, or the month of September. 
_ Loss of interest during operation.............. 485,499 372,445 76.71 440,739 90.78 Nine Months Net $971,166.—For srs 
Total development costs................005 $1,050,034 $936,980 89.23 $1,005,274 95.73 nine-month period ended Sept. 30, 1922, 
Total cost of reproducing and developing the the Market Street Railway, San Fran- 
s property aeon Dep, 31,19 ps Sabo Se aaa eeu ea eS ut ee HF cisco, Calif., reports a railway operat- 
ost new less depreciation ,068, 224, 451, : no . 
Value of power contract, . $265,033 $265,033 100.00 $265,033 100.00 ing revenue of $7,093,838 with expenses 
Certificate of valuation issued by ‘Publie Service amounting to $5,143,215. The net in- 
Commission‘ot Pennsylvania, July 11,1922... ©... 280+ svaveves -svieves $6,700,000 


come was $971,166. 


Preference Stock Offered.—Stone & 
Webster are offering $1,300,000 of the 
7 per cent cumulative prior preference 
stock of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, Seattle, Wash. The 
par value is $100, redeemable at $110. 
The price is $105 and accrued divi- 
dend to yield 6.65 per cent. 

Net Income $772,186.—For the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1922, the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company 
reports a total operating revenue of 
$9,136,132 against $8,700,386 for the 
same period in 1921. The operating 
expenses increased from $5,625,956 in 
1921 to $5,994,057 for the same three 
months of 1922. The net income was 
$772,186 for the 1922 period against 
$702,362 for the three months ended 
Sept. 30, 1921. 


Increase in Balance Reported.—The 
Republic Railway & Light Company 
and subsidiaries, Youngstown, Ohio, 
have reported gross earnings of 
$7,643,551 for the twelve months ended 
Sept. 30, 1922, against $7,727,960 for 
the same period in 1921. The balance 
for depreciation, dividends and surplus 
amounted to $563,761 for the twelve 
months ended Sept. 30, of this year, 
ar increase of $291,314 over the bal- 
ance for the same period a year ago. 


Offering of Gold Bonds Announced.— 
H. T. Holtz & Company, Central Trust 
Company of Illinois and Hamilton & 
Company are offering $2,500,000 of the 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s general mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series of November, 1922. 
The bonds are dated Noy. 1, 1922, and 
are due Noy. 1, 1957. The price of 
the bonds is 90 to yield 6.75 per cent. 
The Southwestern Gas & Electric Com- 
pany operates the electric railway sys- 
tem in Texarkana, Ark. 
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Commissioner’s Advice 
Ignored 


Toledo Council Votes Against Use of 
One-Man Cars Despite Proof 
of Their Value 


One-man cars tested for three months 
on the Bancroft Belt line and three 
days on the East Broadway and Cherry 
Street lines have been eliminated from 
Toledo by vote of City Council. This 
action followed the disapproval of the 
cars by the railroads and telegraphs 
committee at a previous meeting. 

There was practically no complaint 
from citizens other than a lobby of 
street railway employees and union offi- 
cials who had approved them when the 
wage agreement was made in March. 

Street Railway Commissioner W. E. 
Cann was unable to present much of 
his argument to the committee because 
of the prejudiced views of the members 
before the hearing. In fact the mem- 
bers paid very little attention to the 
actual results of operation. 


INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE VOTED DOWN 


Councilman B. J. Dalkowski, who led 
the opposition, offered to have a com- 
yuittee appointed to investigate the cars 
after Council’s action. He was voted 
down eighteen to two. He was told that 
technical!y there wouldn’t be any cars 
to investiyate. 

Commissioner Cann said the equip- 
ment would be immediately turned back 
into two-man service. 

From the results of the Bancroft 
Belt line he had figures to show that 
costs of operation were cut 21.9 per 
cent while actual service was increased 
6 per cent. 

Comparing months of May and 
August, the cars turned in 34,875 car- 
miles in the former month as against 
36,635 car-miles for the one-man equip- 
ment in the latter month. This increase 
of 2,060 car-miles is 6 per cent gain, 

Actual wages paid to motormen and 
conductors in May amounted to $3,265, 
as against $2,378 in August to one-man 
operators, showing a saving of $887 
for the one month. The additional car 
mileage would require $112 for power 
and $61 additional maintenance allow- 
ance, leaving a net saving of $713, or 
21.9 per cent. 


ACCIDENT RECORD Goop 


Comparing periods of June 24 to 30 
and Oct. 1 to 7 it is shown that pas- 
senger revenue increased 6.77 per cent 
on the Bancroft Line as compared with 
2.09 per cent over the entire system. 

In the face of these almost unbe- 
lievable figures of economy the Council 
took its action to forestall the use of 
one-man cars on any of the lines. 

It was also shown from the accident 
report sheet that nearly nineteen out of 
twenty accidents on the line were 


merely bumping or scraping of auto- 
mobiles or other motor vehicles and not 
attributable to the one-man cars. Not 
more than three door accidents were 
experienced in all the operation and 
those are not all to be blamed on the 
structure of the one-man car, in the 
commissioner’s opinion. 

Following Council’s action Commis- 
sioner Cann asked the body where he 
stood when as technical adviser to the 
Council in such matters they wouldn’t 
take any of his advice. No member 
rose to define his position. He said he 
might refer schedules and other details 
of the work to that body as well as 
major questions if they desired to do all 
the work. 


Rate Reductions Effect Saving 
of $20,350,000 


A review of rate reductions of the 
past year by the Railroad Commission 
of California has established the fact 
that an annual saving of $20,350,000 in 
rates and fares to the public of the 
state has been effected. Computed 
upon an annual basis the aggregate 
saving is made up as follows: electric 
rates, $6,000,000; gas rates, $2,900,- 
000; railroad rates, $10,450,000; ex- 
press rates, $1,000,000. In the words 
of H. W. Brundige, president of the 
commission, this annual saving has 
been brought about notwithstanding 
the fact that utility rates have been 
maintained at all time at levels dis- 
tinctly below “cost of living” figures 
compiled by the federal government. 
The commission is of the opinion that 
this annual saving in rates and fares 
marks the swing of public utility 
charges toward normal levels. 


Violators of Jitney Ordinance 
Sentenced 


Four drivers of jitneys in Kansas 
City, Mo., were sentenced to jail for 
contempt of court through violation of 
injunctions against operation, and have 
served sentences. Two served three 
days, and two served six days. This is 
the first real action of the kind ever 
taken locally. 

A Kansas City ordinance requires 
jitney operators to secure the consent 
of a majority of “front footage” on 
routes covered, preliminary to opera- 
tion. The Circuit Court of Jackson 
County upheld this ordinance in April 
this year, and issued an order restrain- 
ing operation contrary to the ordinance. 
Many jitneys ceased running at that 
time. Complaints of contempt of court 
for violation of the injunction were 
filed against several, and after delays, 
they were recently brought to trial and 
the above sentences meted out. No op- 
erator has secured the necessary con- 
sents, and few jitneys are being run, 
except those in interstate traffic. 
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Traffic Regulations Changed 


Street Cars No Longer to Be Permitted 
to Fit in with Moving Traffic 
in Los Angeles 


Operation of street cars at curves in 
the downtown: section of Los Angeles 
has been ordered changed by the 
City Council as part of an extensive 
readjustment of traffic regulations. 

Heretofore cars have started around 
curves against the traffic signal. For 
instance, a car turning from west to 
south would start when the signal 
opened north and south bound traffic 
and would fit in with the moving line 
of vehicles. 
making such a turn will start when east 
and westbound traffic is open. The old 
plan was, ordered several years ago by 
the police department to avoid squeez- 
ing automobiles between street car and 
the curb in narrow streets. 

The Los Angeles City Council made 
a move toward keeping the car tracks 
reasonably clear of automobiles, when, 
in the same program, it authorized an 
ordinance. agiainst automobiles or 
trucks stopping anywhere than against 
the curb unless halted by a blockade or 
by traffic signal. 

Second line parking has been one of 
the first causes of the congestion and 
delaying street cars in the downtown 
Los Angeles. 
that they have not had a chance to 
make deliveries, as passenger cars 
monopolize all the curb parking space. 
Under the new traffic plan, the curb 
will be marked into 20-ft. and 30-ft. 
spaces, the former to be used by pas- 
senger cars for forty-five minutes, and 
the latter to be used by commercial 
vehicles for fifteen minutes. A passen- 
ger car may load and unload in a com- 
mercial vehicle zone, but must not 
stand more than one minute. : 

Efforts will be made to compel pedes- 
trians to move with the traffic officer 
and to curb “jay-walking.” 

The greater part of this program 
was presented by the Greater Los 
Angeles Traffic Commission, made up 
of men and firms interested in the 
proper handling of traffic. 


Houston Agrees to Curb Jitneys 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Houston Electric Company 
and City Council in connection with the 
problem of jitney competition. At one 
time this matter threatened to reach a 
climax in higher fares by the electric 
company in order to guarantee earn- 
ings allowed by the Federal Court and 
meet interest on bonds sold locally. The 
city was all prepared to ask the voters 
to decide whether jitneys should be 
abolished or retained. 

The city has now agreed to cut down 
the number of jitneys in operation from 
about 300 to 250 by Jan. 1. These are 
to be on the lines reached by street cars. 
The company had discontinued all im- 
provements pending some action by the 
city, but has now resumed its exten- 
sions, paving, and other work, promised 


Under the new plan, cars. 


Merchants have pleaded ~ 


to be carried out when it raised funds ~ 


from local investors. 


te 
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Saginaw’s Fate Up 


People Will Decide Whether Franchise 
Providing Motor Coach Extensions 
Is to Be Adopted 


One of the most strenuous campaigns 
in the history of Saginaw is drawing 
to a close, and on Nov. 7 the people will 
know whether electric railway service 
is to be resumed with motor coach ex- 
tensions. At the general election on 
that day the electors will vote on a 


franchise that was submitted by the 


wise. 


Council after it had been presented with 
signers numbering thousands. While 
the measure has had its opponents, it 
has not lacked for support, and as the 
opposition grew, the support did like- 
An educational campaign through 
the press and public meetings has been 
going on for the last two weeks and 
will continue up until Monday, Nov. 6. 
The Exchange Club, one of the city’s 
many luncheon organizations, has 
backed the citizens’ committee that suc- 
ceeded in having the franchise initiated 
and has gone to the extent of blocking 
the entire city and on election day will 
have workers in every voting precinct. 
This organization has left nothing un- 
done to have the measure adopted. 
The opposition centers with the 
United Club. This organization months 
ago attempted the financing of a 
locally-owned motor coach system and 
succeeded in getting $5,000 in cash and 
$20,000 in subscriptions for a $400,000 
company. After it failed nothing was 
again heard of the organization until 
the franchise was submitted to the 
Council, and with the slogan of “On the 
job” they started knocking the fran- 
chise at meetings throughout the city. 


PROVISION MADE FOR ELECTRIC CARS 


While it is impossible to make a pre- 
diction at this time as to the success of 
the franchise, many who have in the 
past opposed grants to public utilities 
are unwilling at this time to say that 
the measure will be defeated. 

The franchise provides for street 
cars on lines formerly owned by the 
Saginaw-Bay City Railway Company, in 


bankruptcy since August, 1921, and 
motor coach extensions. The period of 
the grant is twenty-five years. The 


rate of fare is twenty tickets for $1; 
10-cent cash fare; four tickets for 25 
cents, free transfers. This rate of fare 
is to extend over a period of two years, 
after which the Public Utilities Com- 
mission is to fix it. 

The company is to be relieved of 
all paving and repaving but is to 
keep the pavement between its tracks 
and one foot outside in repair and 
pay for all necessary cost of extra 
foundation required because of its 
tracks being in the streets. New 
tracks are to be laid in several streets 
during 1923. 

At least two-thirds of the board of 
directors will be Saginaw men, and Otto 
Schupp, trustee of the bankrupt rail- 
way, has been asked to accept the 
presidency of the new company if the 
franchise carries. Mr. Schupp, to whom 
the franchise is to be granted, has 


promised the people that he will not 
assign the contract until the new com- 
pany deposits $400,000 with which to 
make the improvements and rehabilitate 
the property and names the Saginaw 
officers. The company is not to be con- 
nected in any way with any of the local 
utilities controlled by the Common- 
wealth Power, Railway & Light Com- 
pany. 

All competition is to be eliminated, 
and the same legislation is provided to 
stop competition on interurban traffic 
that use the company tracks as a means 
of egress and ingress from and to the 
business district. 

The contract also provides that when 
the utilities commission fixes the new 
rate of fare, the franchise given the 
new company is not to be capitalized, 
no consideration is to be given if dur- 
ing the first two years there has been a 
loss because of the rate of fare as estab- 
lished, and the stock and bonds, of the 
Saginaw-Bay City Railway Company, 
are not to be included in fixing the 
value of the property upon which it 
will be permitted to earn a profit. 


aeration 
N ews Notes 


Elimination of Skip-Stop Tabled.— 
For the time at least the effort started 
in the Fort Wayne, Ind. City Council 
to make the Indiana Service Corpora- 
tion cut out its skip stops and stop at 
every street intersection has been dis- 
continued. 


New Service Started.—The 
ern Texas Traction Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has begun operation of 
cars on the recently constructed South 
Adams spur of the Hemphill Street 
line. A new residential district with 
several thousand persons is served by 
this extension. 

Refuses Lower Fare Request.—The 
Georgia Public Service Commission has 
denied a petition by citizens of Rome, 
Ga., requesting a reduction in fares. 
The present fare on the lines of the 
Rome Railway & Light Company is 
6 cents, while in nearly all other 
Georgia cities the fare is 7 cents. 


Go to Theater on Half Fare——The 
Northwestern Ohio Railway & Power 
Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, has cut its 
rates from Port Clinton to Toledo for 
the 5:30 and 6:30 p.m. cars. This is 
done to give Port Clinton people a the- 
ater car at prices equal to the regular 
half-fare rate. 


Denies Petition—The Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission has denied a 
petition by the Atlanta Board of Edu- 
cation requesting half fares for school 
children. The contention of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company that such 
reduction would be discriminatory, has 
been upheld by the commission in its 
decision. The commission voted four 
to one to reject the petition, which was 


North- 


originally filed several months ago. The 
existing fare in Atlanta is 7 cents. 


Motor Cars at Chattanooga.—The 
motor-driven railroad car has made its 
appearance in Chattanooga. It is a 
gasoline propelled combination passen- 
ger and baggage car, on the Tennessee, 
Alabama & Georgia Railroad. The cars 
will displace steam propelled trains now 
used on certain schedules, It accom- 
modates forty passengers. 


Demands Lower Charges.—The Hast 
St. Louis City Council on Oct. 24, unan- 
imously passed a resolution demanding 
a reduction in utility charges and re- 
questing the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission to make an investigation. The 
resolutions declare there has been a 
reduction in the cost of material and 
labor, which it is stated are now only 
36 per cent above the average in July 
1918. The present fare on the lines of 
the East St. Louis & Suburban Railway 
in East St. Louis is 8 cents. 


Defends Skip-Stop Plan.—The Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Street Railway will defend 
before the Public Utilities Commission 
the use of the skip-stop system. The 
company claims a saving of $100,000 a 
year is effected on account of this 
method of operation, besides a saving 
in fuel. The railway in its defense also 
says that since the establishment of 
this system average car-miles have 
been increased. The skip-stop system 
was installed as a war-time measure 
in the four largest cities of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Nashville, Chattanooga and 
Memphis. Nashville and Chattanooga 
have since abolished it. 

Mail Service Established. — After 
seventeen years of ineffectual discussion 
with the federal postoffice officials the 
first traction mail service between Fort 
Wayne and Garrett has been started. 
Thirty square feet of mail space has 
been alloted the Fort Wayne postoffice 
on the Fort Wayne & Northwestern 
Railway running between Fort Wayne 
and Garrett. It has taken twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours for letters mailed 
in Fort Wayne to-reach Garrett because 
of Garrett’s location away from rail- 
roads running through Fort Wayne 
which have a federal mail service and 
the change will, of course, cut out all 
this delay. 

Will Repeal Ordinance.—Legislation 
enacted by ordinance at Johnstown, 
Pa., requiring that every trolley car 
be “manned by a motorman and con- 
ductor,” will be repealed by the City 
Commissioners in order that one-man 
cars can be operated in the city by 
the Johnstown Traction Company. With 
the repeal of the old ordinance, the 
City Council is stipulating, under a 
new ordinance, a reduction in trolley 
fares to school children. The new bill 
has already passed first reading, and 
provides for a 5-cent fare to students. 
Mayor Joseph Cauffiel opposed the re- 
pealer and also the new bill, claiming 
that the trolley company should be 
made to give a 4-cent rate, twenty- 
eight tickets for $1 to school children. 
The passenger rate in the city is now 
7 cents. 
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Mr. Worley at Michigan 


New York Engineer Selected to Become 
Professor of Transportation ‘at 
Wolverine University 


John S. Worley of Thompson & Wor- 
ley, New York, has been selected by the 
board of regents of the University of 
Michigan to fill the position of pro- 
fessor of transportation and railroad 
engineering there. The position was 
created by the board of regents of the 
university at a meeting on Oct. 27. Mr. 
Worley will retain his interest in the 
firm. 

Mr. Worley was born in Jackson 
County, Missouri, on April 19, 1876. 
He attended Odessa (Mo.) College and 
the University of Missouri, from 1895 
to 1897. He received the degree of B. 
S. and M. S. from the University of 
Kansas in 1904. From 1903 to 1904 
he was assistant engineer of construc- 
tion of the St. Louis & Northern Ar- 
kansas Railway, and for the following 
five years was principal assistant en- 
gineer of Riggs & Sherman Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. During those. five years 
he was also chief engineer of the 
Marion & Bluffton Interurban Railway 
of Indiana in charge of constructing 38 
miles of that road. He was the senior 
member of the firm of John S. Worley, 
later Worley & Black, from 1909 to 
1918. Mr. Worley also was associated 
with M. W. Thompson, New York City, 
from 1910 to 1913 in making appraisals 
and reports on railway properties and 
conducting railway litigation. 

Mr. Worley has been a member of 
the engineering board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since 1913, and 
from 1920 to 1921 was the commission’s 
consulting valuation engineer. 

He was admitted to the Missouri bar 
in 1919, and is now a junior member of 
Thompson & Worley, financial experts, 
New York City. He is a member of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. > 


A. D. Flinn to Direct Engineering 
Foundation 


Alfred D. Flinn has been elected 
director of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, which is fostering organized in- 
dustrial research on a nation-wide scale. 
Mr. Flinn is the first incumbent of the 
new post, created by the Foundation’s 
governing board, composed of the four 
founder societies of civil, mining, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, to 
meet the expanding activities of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. Flinn will retire as chairman of 
the Engineering Division of the Na- 
tional Research Council, a_ position 
which he has held since October, 1921, 
but will continue as secretary of the 
United Engineering Society in order 
that the Foundation may continue inti- 
mate relations with the founder socie- 


ties. Mr. Flinn has been secretary of 
this society and of the Foundation since 
January, 1918, and is widely known by 
engineers throughout the country. 


C. E. Taylor has been appointed chief 
engineer of power stations of the Wil- 
mington & Philadelphia Traction Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. G. T. Bromley 
was previously chief engineer of this 
department. 


J. E. Carey, who has been assistant 
purchasing agent of the St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent. F. E. Hen- 
derson, who formerly held the position, 
is now superintendent of railways. 


C. H. Andrews, former manager of 
the North Carolina Public Service 
Company at Greensboro and later gen- 
eral superintendent of the Southern 
Utilities Company of Florida, has been 
attached to the operating department 
of the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany of Raleigh. 


R. S. Hecht, chairman of the board 
of directors of the New Orleans (La.) 
Public Service Corporation, has sailed 
for Rio Janeiro as the official represen- 
tative of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, members of which will meet in 
the city during the Brazilian Centen- 
nial Exposition. He holds commissions 
also from various other American asso- 
ciations. 


W. P. Guinan, who has been manager 
of the business department of the 
Montgomery Light & Water Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., has been transferred 
to the Dominion Gas Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Mr. Guinan was formerly as- 
sociated with the Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Company, Danbury, Conn. 
He has been with the Doherty Company’ 
for the past fifteen years, and in that 
time has been stationed with the prop- 
erties in Denver, Col., Joplin, Mo., and 
Mount Vernon, IIl., under the manage- 
ment of the Doherty interests. 


E. F. Gould, assistant general man- 
ager Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, 
resigned at the time the property was 
recently sold and reorganized under the 
name of the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
Railroad. Mr. Gould served in this 
capacity during the two and one-half 
years the line was in receivership. ~ He 
had been connected with the property as 
electrical engineer and as consulting 
electrical engineer for the several prop- 
erties controlled by Mandelbaum, Wolf 
and Lang, Cleveland, for several years 
prior to the receivership. Altogether 
his connection in various capacities 
with the Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Rail- 
road extended through eighteen years. 
Mr. Gould graduated from Worcester 
in 1899 and was with the General Elec- 
tric Company for five years after that. 


Sir Henry Thornton Elected Pres- 
ident of Canadian Company 


Sir Henry Worth Thornton, manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway of Eng- 
land, who before going to England was 
general superintendent of the Long 
Island Railroad and president of the 
Northwestern Railway, Meadville, Pa., 
has been elected president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. He will assume 
active charge within a month. He is 
relinquishing his connections with the 
English railway. 

In 1914 Sir Henry joined the English 
company after three years association 
with the Long Island Railroad as assist- 
ant general superintendent and general 
superintendent. Much of his previous 
work had been with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as draftsman, topographer, 
assistant in the engineers corps of the 
Pittsburgh division, supervisor of yards 
at Columbus, Ohio, assistant engineer 
of the Cincinnati division, engineer of 
maintenance of way of the Erie & Ash- 
tabula division of the Northwest sys- 
tem, superintendent of the Mariette 
division of the Northwest system, and 
superintendent of the Erie & Ashtabula 
division of the Northwest system. He 
was also for a time during this period, 
from 1894 to 1911, connected with the 
Cleveland & Marietta Railway and the 
Cleveland, Akron & Columbus Railway. 

Sir Henry’s work in England has been 
conspicuous. He received the rank of 
colonel during the European war and 
was advanced to brigadier-general in 
appreciation of his work as director of 
the Channel transports. In 1919 he was 
raised to the knighthood for his service 
during the war as general manager of 
the Great Eastern Railway. 


C. D. Baker, who for some time has 
been assistant general superintendent 
of the Long Island (N. Y.) Railroad, is 
now general superintendent. W. E. 
Canning has been moved up to the of- 
fice of superintendent from the post of 
superintendent of freight, and Ralph 
Peters, Jr., has been made assistant 
superintendent. 

R. M. Harding, since 1919 local man- 
ager of the Columbus Electric & Power 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has been 
elected a vice-president. The company 
is a consolidation of the Columbus 
Power Company, the Columbus Rail- 
road and the Gas Light Company of 
Columbus, which was effected on June 1. 
Norman W. Mumford, Harry H. Hunt 
and Henry G. Bradlee, all of Boston, 
Mass., were also elected vice-presidents. 


Percy L. Radcliffe, formerly super- 
intendent of fare collections of the De- 
troit (Mich.) United Railway, has been 
made assistant general superintendent, 
reporting to Harry Bullen, general su- 
perintendent. H. F. Rech is acting as 
assistant superintendent of power, 
J. M. Mude as chief engineer, W. J. 
Vaugh as superintendent of distribu- 
tion, Hugh Savage as superintendent 
of shops and W. M. Spaulding as gen- 
eral timekeeper. R. G. Skeman is fill- 
ing the post of auditor, formerly held 
by Irwin Fullerton. 
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E. H. Sharpe, special representative 
of the executive department of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. and in charge of the lately- 
created bureau of news, has resigned 
to be connected with the shippers’ com- 
mittee against dismemberment of the 
Southern Pacific-Central Pacific sys- 
tems. Mr. Sharpe will assist in putting 
matters pertaining to this issue before 
the public. The shippers’ committee 
against dismemberment, E. C. Thomas, 


general agent of the passenger de- 


partment, has been transferred to the 
executive department to assume the 
duties formerly handled by Mr. Sharpe. 
Mr. Thomas has heretofore been in 
charge of advertising. George H. Blyth, 
chief clerk to the passenger traffic 
manager, was promoted to the position 
vacated by Mr. Thomas, and will hence- 
forth be advertising anager of the 
company. 


John Harry Stedman Dead 


John Harry Stedman, Rochester, 
N. Y., secretary and a director of the 
Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, died in Rochester Oct. 28. 

Mr. Stedman was well known in 
electric railway circles. For many 
years he was a regular attendant at 
conventions, where his cheerful manner, 
fund of humor and attractive personal- 
ity made him extremely popular. He 
was prominent in many ways in his own 
city. 

Mr. Stedmand was active in church 
work, was a member of many clubs, 
and was sought extensively as an after 
dinner speaker. He was also a verse 
writer of no mean ability. In his active 
days he had numerous business: inter- 
ests and at the time of his death was 
still a director in a number of corpo- 
rations. He did much to develop the 
modern form of street railway trans- 
fer. 

In commenting on his death the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle said 
in part: 

The world would be a brighter place to 
live in if it contained more men of the 
type of J. Harry Stedman. He showed the 
possibilities of enrichment of human inter- 
course, and by example taught the lesson 
that life need not be the dull and drab 
affair that so many of us make it by travel- 
ing in a single rut. 

‘Mr. Stedman had not been in good 
health for some time and among the 
resolutions adopted at the Chicago con- 
vention of the American Efectric Rail- 
way Association was one sending greet- 
ings of the members to him and the 
hope that he would live for many years. 
This resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas for many years J. Harry Sted- 
man was a regular attendant at the conven- 
tions of this association, always willing to 
do his part in making the convention a 
success, always cheerful himself and cheer- 
ing others with his wit and humor; and 

Whereas during the last few years he 
has been unable, because of poor health, 
to attend the meetings of this association, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of this as- 
sociation send their best wishes to him, 
regretting that he is unable longer to attend 
their meetings, but hoping that he will live 
many years and that each will be full of the 


great joy which he deserves because of the 
pleasure he has given others. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Terminal Contract Let for 
$163,000 


The contract for building the new 
joint terminal ‘station of the*Salt Lake 
& Utah Railroad and the Bamberger 
Electric Railroad, on the site of the 
present building, has been let to Jacob- 
sen & Hodgson, Salt Lake City, for 
$163,000. Construction is to begin im- 
mediately. The firm of Young & Han- 
sen, Salt Lake City, is in charge of the 
architectural work. T. E. Thomas, 
Ogden, was awarded the contract for 
plumbing and heating work, his figure 
being $21,300. The contract for the 
electrical work was let to the Salt Lake 
Electric Supply Company for $9,494. 

The terms of the contract stipulate 

that the new building shall be com- 
pleted and be ready for occupancy 
within 150 working days. 
_ The new structure will be two stories 
high. It will have a frontage on South 
Temple Street equal to that of the 
present building, plus the distance from 
the east side of the building to the 
corner of West Temple and South 
Temple Streets, with a considerable 
frontage on West Temple Street. 


Plan to Build Railway in Iceland 

Besides Albania, the island of Ice- 
land is the only country in Europe 
without any railway. It has now been 
decided to build an electric railway to 


connect the capital of the island, the 
town of Reykjavik, with the important 


agricultural districts of Arnes and 
Rangarvalli in the east of the country. 
According to its size Iceland is, in 
available water power, the richest land 
on earth. The line will be of 1 meter 
gage and about 100 km. long. 


Conference in Geneva 


There is to be a meeting of the 
rating committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission in Geneva, 
Switzerland, beginning on November 
18. The member delegates from the 
United States to the meeting are 
expected to include representatives 
from the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, the Power Club, the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
other societies interested in electrical 
standardization. Dr. C. O. Mailloux of 
New York is president of the United 
States Committee of the Commission 
and also of the International body. The 
chief work to be taken up at Geneva 
will be to secure final agreement on the 
basis of rating of all classes of electri- 
cal machinery. 

In addition to C. O. Mailloux, Clay- 
ton H. Sharp, H. M. Hobart, C. E. 
Skinner, Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, Gen. 
George H. Harries, Frank V. Magal- 
haes and Clarence L. Collens have been 
made delegates to the meeting. 
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Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb........... 13.81 
Dead, cents perlbeii i. nadc. cece ve wees 6.62 
Niokelj\cents per Ib-<-ciscssisse. 2. oe isc ead) 939500 
Z3BG CEBISDOLAD a uierdciayevaie wc os nos vie ves 7.45 
Tin, Straits, cents perlb: Jos... .. see 37.00 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per lb... 20.50 
Babbitt metal, warehouse, cents per lb.: 

Mair" grades: ce se ess cs ese kaise 35.00 

Commercial cia. 2 dei occ. ste eens ce ea 00 

Bituminous Coal 

Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

PROAGS ietels sin stats eeara Ey rele o(o oo ++ ssavehetee 125 


Somerset mine run, Boston. . capa civ i 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh. . TAS asa 3.25 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago.......... 2.625 
Central, Ml., screenings, ICATO =.» «5 ec’ clase « 1,87 
Kansas Screenings, Kansas City........... 2.50 
Track Materials—Pittsburgh 

Standard Bessemer steel rails, gross ton..... $40.00 
Standard open hearth rails, gross ton........ 40.00 
Railroad spikes, drive, Pittsburgh base, cents 

WEE Deere a eeeia ee = vs eee way ees 2.80 
Tie plates (flat type), cents perlb........... 2.42 
Angle bars, cents perlb...........-+-++++5+ 2042 
Rail bolts and nae Pittsburgh base,cents,lb. 4.17 
Steel bars, cents per lb. . 2.10 
Ties, white oak, Chicago, 6in. x 8in.x 8} ft. 1.40 

Hardware—Pittsburgh 
Wire nails, base per LAGE, ~ SS an eee 2.90 
Sheet iron, (28 gage), cents per lb 2.90 
Sheet iron, galvanized, (28 gage), ‘cents per Ib 3.90 
Galvanized bar wire, cents perlb........ 3.55 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, cents perlb...... 2.60 
Dasher York 

Waste, wool, cents perlb.........---+.-++: 15.00 
Waste, cotton, (100 Mb. Daisy, cents per lb.: 

I ARO Sia, TS 14,00 

COIS ce Parle ta Matsa fas ore" Dinan ec oceies 12.00 


Paints, Putty and Glass—New York 


Linseed oil, (5 bbl. lots), cents pergal....... 75.06 
White lead, (100 Ib. keg), cents perlb....... 11.50 
Turpentine, (bbl. lots), per gal............. $1.64 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, A quality, discount*..... 84.0% 
Car window glass, (single strength), first 

three brackets, B quality, discount*..... 86.0% 
Car window glass, (double strength, all sizes, 

Atquality)sdiscount®,.\% 0). so. css cece 85.0% 


Putty, 5lb. tins, cents perlb............... 6.75 
*These prices are f.o.b. works, boxing 
charges extra. 


Wire—New York 


ee er wire base, cents per Ib. . 15.625 
Bi oaranorel wire, No. 14, per 1,000 ft.. 6.50 
Wee wire base, cents per Hee stery © 16500 
Paving Materials 
Paving stone, granite, 4 x 8 x 4, f.o.b. 
Chicago, dressed, per sq. me $3.35 
Common, persq.yd.......... 3.10 
wed block paving 33, 16 treatment, N. Y., Sy, 
RTC G Doe ann abe 5 Rents BAe Oeeeenn : 
arse bck 33 x 83 x 4, N. Y. per 1,000 in 
oarlondilota eaten ewan ss certo: 50.00 
Crushed stone, $-in., carload lots, N. Y., 
WEP OU Vien aoc inh ccs tis elec teat 1.75 
Cement, Chicago consumers net prices, with- 
GINO olan ae ee ee PAa7As) 
Gravelt-1n., CULV.) Ne Xoo cc nites vcie see tne 2.00 
[So Tehep bx bby |S PAP oN AEA CIR ERE OIG 1.00 
Old Metals—New York 
Heavy copper, cents perlb................ 12.50 
Light copper, cents per lb.. a ai Nie 
Heavy brass, cents per lb.... 8.25 
Zinc, old scrap, cents per ib. 4.25 
Yellow brass, cents per lb (heavy). . 7.50 
Lead, heavy, cents perlb...............005 5.50 
Steel car axles, Chicago, net ton............ $19.25 
Old car wheels, Chicago, gross ton..........- 16.50 
Rails (short), Chicago, gross ton........... 21.25 
Rails (relaying) , Chicago, gross ton......... 30.00 
Machine turnings, Chicago, net ton......... VL, 25 
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60,000 Hp. Added to 
Steam Plants 


The Southern Power Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., through Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer W. S. Lee, has an- 
nounced plans for the immediate con- 
struction of additions to steam plants 
to be completed by Sept. 1, 1923, with 
a generating capacity aggregating 60,- 
000 hp. Contracts for practically all 
of the equipment have been let and 
construction work will be begun im- 
mediately. 

The new additions will be at the 
steam plant at Mount Holly, where 
equipment will be installed to generate 
40,000 hp., and at the Eno steam plant 
at University Station, N. C., the ca- 
pacity of which will be increased 20,000 
hp. The Southern Power Company 
has under construction at present two 
hydro-electric plants. Of these, Dear- 
born plant, at Great Falls, S. C., is 
expected to be ready for operation by 
next March. The Mountain Island sta- 
‘tion, near Mount Holly, N. C., will prob- 
ably be ready for operation in August 
of next year. 

The two steam plants and one hydro- 
electric plant in North Carolina, and 
the Dearborn plant in South Carolina, 
all to be completed within less than a 
-year, will have an aggregate generating 
capacity of 200,000 hp. Even with this 
‘enormous amount of power in sight, 
however, the Southern Power Company 
thas been compelled to withdraw from 
the power market. 

The company began signing con- 
tracts for power in anticipation of new 
developments immediately after con- 
tracts were let for the Mountain Island 
-and Dearborn stations. Applications for 
more than 35,000 hp. were already on 
file, and since work has started the de- 
mands for prospective power have been 
‘so active that the company has sold all 
the power it dares sell against its new 
developments, so that the power situa- 
tion today is approximately what it was 
a year ago, that is to say, there is no 
power in prospect beyond the amount 
which is already under contract. 

The Southern Power Company has 
at present generating capacity in its 
hydro-electric and steam plants very 
nearly totaling 400,000 hp. The new 
developments, including both steam and 
hydro, will give it a maximum 
generating capacity of approximately 
600,000 hp. 


Approve Extension on 
Bueter Road 

The County Commissioners of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have approved a franchise 
petition of the Indiana Service Cor- 
poration to extend street railway tracks 
on Bueter Road to the International 
Harvester Company property. 

The corporation is prepared to begin 
work on this important extension at 
once. Service to the Harvester com- 
pany is to be made possible by running 
city cars on the Lewis Street line to the 
city limits and then on the tracks of 
the Fort Wayne, Van Wert & Lima 
traction line as far as Bueter Road. 
‘The new line will be placed along 
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Bueter Road running south to the Har- 
vester plant. 

The present arrangement is made to 
fulfill an agreement made by the In- 
diana Service Corporation with the 
Harvester company to provide street 
railway service to the plant. The new 
plant is rapidly nearing completion and 
car service is imperative. Two former 
routes proposed by the traction com- 
pany for the line were turned down. 
The franchise is for two years. 


Rolling Stock 


Savannah Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., on Oct. 3 replaced 
the single-truck cars on the Battery 
Park line with large double-truck cars. 

Great Northern & Piccadilly Railway, 
London, England, early in October 
placed a contract with the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company for rolling 
stock at a price of £159,767. 


Lincoln (Neb.) Traction Company has 
followed up a trial installation of 
twenty Economy meters with an order 
of thirty-one more, with which to equip 
completely all safety and single-truck 
cars. These meters are of the car 
inspection dial type. 

Quebec (Can.) Railway has planned 
to install two gasoline railway motor 
cars for service on its line between 
Levis and St. George. The new cars, 
which will be built by a Canadian 
firm, will have accommodations for 
about thirty passengers and a compart- 
ment for baggage. 


Track end Raadwae 


Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Electric 
Railway, Tiffin, Ohio, has practically 
completed the Columbus Avenue im- 
provement in Fostoria. 

Columbus, Delaware & Marion Elec- 
tric Company, Columbus, Ohio, on Oct. 
16 started work on the new right-of- 
way from north of Worthington into 
Columbus. It is thought the project 
will not be completed before the spring 
of 1923. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway will 
lower the track between Pimiento 
Street and Redondo Boulevard to con- 
form to the new grade and will re- 
construct and pave. The work of bal- 
lasting and paving the tracks on Whit- 
tier Boulevard is well under way. 

Dallas (Tex.) Railway will commence 
a $500,000 line extension on Haskell 
and Lindsley Avenue. Delay has been 
caused by plans for paving these streets. 
Richard Meriweather is general man- 
ager and in charge of the work for 
the company. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has put in operation the 
new extension to the Hoffman Street 
line. This extension is serving a large 
part of the Bloomingdale section of 
the city which has been without car 
service. The company has also re- 
cently opened up the newly built ex- 
tension to the Lakeside line. 
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Pane Homes Shops 
and Buildings 


Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Rail- 
way, Altoona, Pa., is constructing 
an addition to the power plant at 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-second Street, — 
the addition to be of brick and 
concrete with steel trusses, size 63° 
foe x kOe kb. 
height of 104 ft. and main floor 24 ft. 
A new 1,500-kw. generator, with 3,500- 
hp. engine will be installed, along with 
a new surface condenser. q 

Cumberland County Power & Light ~ 
Company;. Portland, Me., will soon put / 
into operation its new 10,000-kw. 
power station, located on the tidal 


flats at the South Portland end of the | 


Portland-South Portland bridge. The ~ 
building itself is 45 ft. high, of brick ~ 
and steel construction. It contains 
three boilers of 700 hp. each and two 
5,000-kw. turbines. The construction 
has involved the use of 250 tons of 
steel and 500,000 brick. 


Trade Notes 


Johns - Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of Noark fuses 
and protective devices, vulcabeston 
packing and insulation, and Johns- 
Pratt molded products, announces the 
appointment of George W. Mapother as 
New York district sales manager for 
the electrical division. Mr. Mapother 
will make his headquarters at the New 
York office of the company, located at 
41 East Forty-second Street. 


H. P. Hevenor has joined the staff 
of Dwight P. Robinson & Company, Inc., 
as consulting engineer. He was until 
recently a member of the firm of Engel 
& Hevenor, Inc., where he specialized 
in track construction, taking part in 
numerous large projects in the East, 
Middle West and South. Mr. Hevenor 
is a member of the A.S.M.E., Brooklyn 
Engineers’ Club, New England Street 
Railway Club, the A.E.R.A., and other 
associations. He has been identified in 
the past with several concerns prom- 
inent in the track construction field. 


Nev ew y Mdvertisttie Literate 


Root Spring Scraper Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has published a nineteen- 
page booklet "describing the root spring 
scrapers, lifeguards and accessories. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has issued Catalog No. 266. 
It is a twenty-three page illustrated 
booklet descriptive of its light-weight 
cars for city, surburban and interurban 
service. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill, an- 
nounces the completion of a new general 
catalog, No. 400, which embraces its 
entire line. It contains 832 pages, is 
cloth bound and can be obtained from 
any Link-Belt branch office. This 
catalog not only includes the complete 
Link-Belt line, but also the products 
of the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company 
plant of that company. 


The basement will havea | 


